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BY MARIA PARLOA. 
FIFTH MORNING. 


N Thursday we had a roast of mutton. A 
description of the method of its preparation 
had, however, to be omitted from the last 
article for lack of space. It is such an im- 

portant matter that I shall take the time now to ex- 
plain it and also to say a few words in regard tosome 
of the common failures with which so many house- 
keepers are familiar. 

A roast of meat, be it rare or wel! done, should be 
juicy and tender. One should not roast a tough 
piece of meat; stewing, braising, or boiling is better, 
because the cooking can be continued for a long 
time, at a low temperature, and this method will make 
the toughest piece of meat tender. The meatshould 
always be exposed to a high temperature at first, 
that the surface may become hardened and the 
juices protected. If the high temperature be con- 
tinued all the time of cooking, the meat will become 
hard, dry, and stringy, as far as the heat has pene- 
trated. It will be seen, therefore, that the high tem- 
perature should be kept up only long enough to form 
a thin, hard crust on the meat. From twenty to 
thirty minutes will suffice for this. The temperature 
should then be lowered by closing the draughts of 
the range. 

Basting is another important item in roasting. If 
one uses no water in the dripping pan, and bastes 
only with the fat that drops from the meat into the 
bottom of the pan, the roast will have a beautiful 
glossy brown surface when it is done; but it must be 
remembered that fat can be heated to a much higher 
point than water and that basting with this boiling 
hot fat will help to harden the piece of meat. 

If asmall quantity of water be kept in the bottom 
of the dripping pan, the drippings from the meat, 


sialon with it, are kept at a low temperature, so 
that, if the meat be freely basted with this mixture 
every fifteen minutes, the surface of the piece of 
meat will be kept moist and ata lower tempera- 
ture than when basted with the hot fat or not basted 
at all. By basting with this mixture of drippings 
and water, the heat is driven from the surface to the 
center of the piece of meat, insuring a roast that will 
be rare from a point about half an inch from the 
surface to the center. Bear these facts in mind when 
roasting meats. 

Here is what we did on Thursday: We had half a 
leg of mutton which had hung for three weeks. The 
surface was slightly mouldy. This mould was all 
trimmed off with a sharp knife. The piece of meat 
was next wiped thoroughly with a wet towel. It was 
then placed on arack and ina meat pan and was 
generously dredged all over with salt, and lightly 
with pepper and flour. The bottom of the pan was 
dredged thickly with flour. The oven was very hot 
and the meat was put into it, with no water in the 
pan. The flour in the pan was watched closely, and 
as soon as it had become a rich brown, enough hot 
water to cover the bottom of the pan was added. 
Ten minutes later the meat was basted in this 
manner: With a long spoon, the mixture in the 
bottom of the pan was dipped up and poured over 
the meat; this was continued until the meat had 
absorbed nearly all the liquid. A light dredging 
with salt, pepper and flour followed. Enough hot 
water to cover the bottom of the pan was added 
and the pan was returned to the oven, the draughts 
of which were closed. ‘The meat was basted in 
this manner every fifteen minutes as long as it was 
cooking. 

When one side of the meat was browned, the piece 
was turned over, that the other side might brown. 
The last time the meat was basted no water was 
added, and when the meat was done there was in the 
pan only clear fat and a brown sediment. 

The roast was taken up and placed on a hot dish. 
The rack was removed from the pan; all the fat was 
poured off, and into the pan was poured half a pint 
of hot water; the pan was placed on the range and 
all the sediment scraped from the bottom and sidag. 
One teaspoonful of flour was made into a smooth 
paste by the addition of a little cold water. This 
was stirred into the contents of the pan. A little 
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salt was added and all boiled for one minute. The 
gravy was now strained into a hot dish and served 
with the roast. It was smooth, brown and rich, and 
free from fat. 

The roast weighed four pounds and a half; being 
half of the leg, it was, of course, a very solid piece. 
It was cooked for an hour and a quarter, and was 
quite rare, as I think all roast mutton and beef 
should be. 

Friday morning, when breakfast was over, the meat 
was put on to boil for the second stock. - I found in 
the refrigerator the remains of the roast mutton, 
some cold potatoes, about a pint of cold hominy 
and some sour milk (I always try to have at least a 
pint of sour milk in the house). 

The meals for the day were planned. The pro- 
vision man brought a haddock weighing four pounds 
and ahalf. This had been ordered Thursday. I 
decided to have for dinner, clear soup, boiled fish, 
with egg sauce, potatoes, lima beans, prune-tapioca 
pudding; for luncheon, creamed dried beef, hominy 
and Graham muffins, cake, tea, fruit ; for breakfast 
Saturday, fruit, oatmeal, ham and eggs, lyonnaise 
potatoes, hominy, cakes, toast, coffee. 

The pudding was prepared for the oven and then 
set away until it was time to bake it, by this rule: 
Prune-Tapioca Pudding. 

Half a cupful of flake tapioca was soaked over night in 
‘three cupfuls of cold water. In the morning this tapioca 
was cooked in the same water, in the double boiler, for 
one hour. One cupful of prunes was washed well and 
then put on to boil in (cold) water enough completely 
to cover the fruit, and the water was boiled gently until 
the prunes absorbed all of it. They were then spread 
on a plate, and when they were cool the stones were 
removed 

As soon as the tapioca had cooked for one hour there 
were added toit half a teaspoonful of salt, the juice of a 
lemon and halfacupful of sugar. A layer of the tapioca 
was spread in a pudding dish and over this were sprinkled 
some of the prunes. This was continued until all the 
materials were used, having the top layer wholly of tapioca. 
The pudding was baked for an hour and kept ina cool 
place for almost another hour. It wasserved with cream, 
but I sometimes serve soft custard with it. It is equally 
good hot or cold. 

For the hominy cakes, half a pint of the cold 
hominy was broken up with a fork. There were 
beaten into this half a teaspoonful of salt, a grain of 

‘pepper and one well-beaten egg. This mixture was 
shaped with the hand into small flat cakes and 
sprinkled lightly with flour. The cakes were placed 
on a plate and set in the refrigerator until morning, 
when they were fried for fifteen minutes, turning 
them, that they might brown evenly on both sides. 
A little ham fat was used to fry them—only enough, 
however, to prevent their sticking or burning. I some- 
times use pork or bacon fat. 

efor lyonnaise potatoes enough of the cold pota- 
toes to make apint were cut into cubes. These 
were seasoned with a level teaspoonful of salt, and 
one-eighth of a teaspoonful of pepper, and set away 


until the next morning, when they were prepared in 
this manner for breakfast: a generous half table- 
spoonful of butter was put in the frying pan with a 
teaspoonful of minced onion; the pan placed on the 
fire and the contents stirred until the onion began to 
brown. The potatoes were now put in and cooked 
for ten minutes, being stirred frequently with a fork. 
When convenient, I add a teaspoonful of chopped 
parsley. 

Dried Lima Beans. 

Half a pint of the beans were soaked over night in 
plenty of cold water. Two hours before dinner time they 
were put on to boil in two quarts of hot water. After 
they had been cooking for two hours the water was 
drained from them and they were seasoned with half a 
teaspoonful of salt, a tablespoonful of butter and a little 
pepper; then four tablespoonfuls of boiling water were 
added and they were ready to serve. 

I sometimes serve these beans in a cream sauce. 

The potatoes for dinner were pared and set away 
in cold water. 

Egg Sauce. 

One egg was boiled for ten minutes, then dropped in 
cold water. After five minutes the shell was removed 
and the egg chopped on a plate, with a plated knife, and 
then set away. Two generous tablespoonfuls of butter 
were put in a small saucepan and beaten to a cream. 
Into this were beaten one tablespoonful of flour and a tea- 
spoonful of salt. This was put away, and about five 
minutes before dinner time a scant cupful of boiling 
water was added. This was cooked for two minutes, and 
when the chopped egg had been added the sauce was 
ready to serve. 


The fish was washed, preparatory to boiling. It 
was discovered that the fish-boiler leaked, so the fish 
was cut into two parts. When the time to cook it 
came a large flat tin plate was put in the bottom of a 
large saucepan and the fish was placedon this. It was 
now covered with boiling water, to which was added 
a heaping tablespoonful of salt. When the fish had 
boiled gently for thirty minutes, the water was poured 
off and the skin removed; then the fish was lifted on 
the plate and slipped from it upon the dish, the 
pieces being so placed that the fish did not show that 
ithad been cut. 

Hominy Graham Muffins. 

Half a pint of the cold hominy was broken up and put 
in a saucepan with two tablespoonfuls of hot water. Lhe 
pan was covered and placed on the back part of the range 
for halfan hour. The hominy was then beaten up well with 
a fork. One cupful and one-eighth of Graham was put 
into a bowl, with a generous tablespoonful of sugar, and 
half a teaspoonful of salt. Half a teaspoonful of soda 
was dissolved in a tablespoonful of cold milk, and this 
was stirred into one cupful of sour milk, which was added 
to the dry ingredients in the bowl; then the hominy was 
stirred in, and after the batter had been well beaten, it was 
put in buttered muffin pans and baked in a moderatly hot 
oven for half an hour. 

While the muffins were being cooked the creamed 
beef and other things were prepared for the luncheon, 
which was served as soon as the muffins were done. 
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Or ginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
NANOY KALOMETER’S BUSINESS VENTURE. 


IN THE BOARDING-HOUSE LINE. 


DON’T see how I’m to get to the 
school-house.” 
Miss Hall stepped to the door 
and gazed dismally down the 
tawny, yellow road. It was rain- 
ing and the mass of slush and 
mud out in the road was suggest- 
ive of anything but #erra firma. 
“T ‘low if you cut across the. 
medder, you can make it.” 
The young girl drew her 
waterproof about her, shiver- 
g apprehensively. ‘ Now, if I were in Boston, I 
hould have only to step onto the car and be set down 

the school-house door. But all of this comes 
from listening to the doctor’s fine theories about in- 
vigorating walks and country air,” she added com- 
plainingly. 

“1 s'pose, too, they give right smart more pay in 
Boston ?” 

* Yes, but it costs more to live there. Six dollars 
a week for board.” 

“Six dollars a week!’’ removing her hands from 
the bread she was kneading. “Land o’ love! I 
reckon there ain’t many that'd pay it.” 

“I think there were sixteen at our boarding-house 
last winter.” 

* Six times six is thirty-six, six ones is six an’ three 
is nine”—then aloud, ** Why, that’s well onto a hun- 
dred dollars a week.” 

* O, yes, with the transient boarders, it amounted to 
quite that.” 

* She laid up considerable at them rates, I s’pose ?”’ 
Nancy Kalometer’s eyes had grown very sharp, and 
there was an eager note in her voice as she asked the 
question. 

* On the contrary, I don’t think the poor woman 
even made a living,” Miss Hall rejoined, as she 
raised her umbrella and stepped out into the pelt- 
ing rain. 

Mrs. Kalometer stood watching the little school- 
ma’am as she picked her way daintily across the lot. 

* A hundred dollars a week!” she muttered, draw- 
ing her breath sharply. ‘ A shiftless, good-for-nothin’ 
creetur she was, like enough.” A hundred dollars! 
Why, with all her slaving and drudging, that was more 
than she had made ina whole year. Truly, the past 
year had not been a successful one. The crops had 
been little better than a failure; the murrain had 
taken her best cow, and, worst of all, the man to whom 
she had let Mary Jane’s twenty-acre patch had de- 
camped between days without paying hisrent. These 
facts were all the more exasperating to Nancy Kalo- 
meter, because she had always prided herself on 
knowing how to manage her own affairs. 

The small farm-house, with its patch of worn-out 
ground, had been her marriage portion. Contrary to 


the prevailing custom, she had retained the property 
in her own name, declaring that she could hold that 
farm in her name just as well as Joel Kalometer could 
in his. The adjoining twenty acres Joel had pur- 
chased. At his death, several years before the open- 
ing of our story, the land had reverted to their one 
daughter, Mary Jane. It was to be held in trust by 
her mother, until she should marry, or until she should 
have reached the age of twenty-five. 

Mary Jane was a pretty, sensible young woman, 
and had no lack of suitors. But on one and all her 
mother looked with disapproval. While she had, 
doubtless, a motherly interest in the happiness of 
her daughter, it was the fate of the twenty acres that 
seemed always uppermost in her mind. So, when 
Luke Daniels came courting, and boldly asked the 
hand of Mary Jane, the wrath of the good woman 
knew no bounds. 

The Danielses, though highly respectable, were, it 
must be confessed, a somewhat improvident set. 
While Luke’s occupation thus far had been that of a 
mere farm-hand, he was a manly, industrious young 
fellow, and was looked upon with no small degree of 
favor by Mary Jane, herself. 

“Ma, Sam Grant’s come to look at them pigs,” 
Mary Jane called from the buttery. 

Mrs. Kalometer dusted the flour from her hands, 
and, tucking her skirts to the tops of her calf-skin 
shoes, hurried out into the yard, where Sam Grant 
stood in the drizzling rain. The two picked their 
way across the barnyard to the pens, where several 
sleek looking porkers were luxurating in their native 
element. After considerable talking, a price was 
fixed, and Sam agreed to take the pigs. 

“Tom Lisco’s got back from Nebrasky,” he an- 
nounced, as they walked back to the house. 

*What’s he count on doin’ here?” 

“He cackilates on buyin’ stock about here, if he 
can get a place to suit him.” 

The look on Nancy’s face seemed to indicate that 
this bit of news was of more than ordinary interest to 
her. However, she made no further reference to it. 

**T spose you'll come for them pigs before feedin’ 
time,” she called anxiously after Sam, as he quitted 
the yard. 

** Seems to be sort o’ breakin’ away,” she remarked 
awkwardly, as she went back into the kitchen. 
“There ain’t been nobody at the post office this 
week ; an’ I wouldn’t be surprised if there was a letter 
there from some of Cousin Sallie’s folks. I feel ‘sort 
o’ called to go down an’ see.” 

Mary Jane glanced keenly at her mother, but, dis- 
creet young woman that she was, made no comment. 

No, there were no letters from Sallie Smith’s 
folks, the postmaster informed her. ‘There hain’t 
been a letter from Ohio this long time, only one that 
ole Miss Lankers got yesterday. It must ’a been 
from Tom.” 

Mrs. Kalometer did not go directly home from the 
post office, but paused at an old-fashioned frame 

house on the outskirts of the straggling town. Tom 
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Lisco, himself, opened the door for her, and, after a 
hearty greeting, showed her into the sitting-room. 

“T heerd you was talkin’ o’ rentin’ a place,” she 
began, coming directly to the point, “an’ I dropped 
in to tell you that I think some o’ rentin’ mine.” 

“Good gracious, Mrs. Kalometer, you don’t say!” 

“Ves, I’m sick o’ farmin’.” 

“You're goin’ to try restin’ awhile?” 

““I—I cackilate goin’ into business, in the boardin’- 
house line, down to Boston,” bringing these last 
words out in an explosive fashion, as though startled 
at her own boldness. Lisco gave a low whistle. 

“Well, Mrs. Kalometer, if we can agree on the fig- 
gers, I guess your place’d suit me well enough,” he 
remarked, mentally averring that, with the close-fisted 
old woman, this would not be an easy matter. On 
the contrary, however, Mrs. Kalometer seemed dis- 
posed to be liberal, and the upshot of the matter was 
that, when she left the house a half-hour later, the 
terms had been agreed upon. 

When it became known in Pikeville neighborhood 
that Nancy Kalometer was going to Boston, great, 
indeed, was the excitement. This the good woman 
seemed to enjoy, and, with an air of conscious superi- 
ority, she answered or ignored, as pleased her best, 
the questions of her curious neighbors. 

The first of April found herself and Mary Jane es- 
tablished in a dingy boarding-house on Dyke street. 
To tell the truth, matters had not yet assumed the 
roseate hue of which Mrs. Kalometer had dreamed. 
In the first place, the uninviting aspect of the house, 
together with the exorbitant rent, had well-nigh ap- 
palled her; and, but for the dread of being laughed 
at, she would have given up the plan altogether. 

As the warm weather advanced, patronage had 
grown lighter, and the small fund they had brought 
with them to the city was fast disappearing. On this 
particular morning, as she stood vainly trying to pol- 
ish the battered woodwork, Nancy Kalometer ac- 
knowledged to herself that she was a thoroughly dis- 
appointed woman. 

The bell jangled noisily, and, a minute later, Mary 
Jane ushered into the room a young man whom Mrs. 
Kalometer recognized as the manager of the real es- 
tate office on the corner. Could she accommodate 
him with meals during the heated term, he inquired 
politely. He would wish special service, and was 
willing to pay special prices. Some of his meals he 
would take down town; therefore he would ask her 
to charge to him the meals he took, crediting him 
with those he missed. Taking a blank book from his 
pocket, he began to explain more elaborately his 
meaning. As he did so, he cast furtive glances 
toward the corner where Mary Jane stood looking on 
in apparent indifference. 

““No, I won’t tell her,” she muttered to herself ; 
“she’d tell me to mind my own business; besides I 
reckon she’s got to learn some way.” 

In spite of the advent of the exquisite Mr. Tyson, 
prospects did not brighten greatly. July came, bring- 
ing unusual heat. To the two women, accustomed, 


as they were, to the pure country air, each day was a 
fresh horror. To her dismay, Mrs. Kalometer found 
that she was growing weak and hysterical. The 
house was now well-nigh deserted. The real estate 
young man still came with tolerable regularity, con- 
suming fresh fruits, milk and ices galore. 

“It’s powerful expensive,” Mrs. Kalometer com- 
plained; “but a bargain’s a bargain, an’ as long as 
he’s willin’ to pay double price, we can’t afford to 
lose him.” 

“He ain’t paid none yet,” Mary Jane responded 
dryly. 

“No, but I’ve got it all down in the little book.”’ 

“Ttll be four weeks next Wednesday since he 
come here, an’ if you don’t tell him he’s got to 
settle, I will.” 

That afternoon Mary Jane wrote a letter. “ Well, 
Luke, poor ma’s about beat out,” it ran, “an’ I hope 
you'll get here in time to settle that rascal. I guess 
ma’ll be glad enough to see you.” 

“Ready to settle? Why, certainly,” Mr. Tyson 
was saying, as he sipped his mocha. ‘“ You have 
the book ?” 

“Yes, jest forty meals. 
dollars.” 

‘Ah, yes,” making a note with his pencil. “ And 
the credits?” 

“The credits? O, yes, to be sure. I—I’ve made— 
some mistake,” her eyes growing wild. 

“Forty-four credits, I believe 

“Quite right; twenty-two dollars credit against 
twenty, a balance of two dollars in my favor.” 

“But that ain’t right; it can’t be!” she shrieked. 
“T’ve spent nigh my last cent, a buyin’ yer high- 
toned truck.” 

“T believe you agreed to this madam.” 

“Ves, but—” 

“*T was under the impression, madam, that you were 
a woman of your word; and—” 

A woman of her word? Who had ever dared say 
she was not! An ashy color overspread the old 
woman’s face; she set her teeth grimly, and, taking a 
bill from her pocketbook, flung it down upon the 
table. Mr. Tyson arose, stuffed the bill into his vest 
pocket and walked leisurely out of the house. At 
that moment the rear door opened and Luke Daniels 
rushed into the room. 

Mrs. Kalometer sprang up and, grasping Luke’s 
arm, began to cry in an incoherent fashion. What- 
ever Luke had expected, he was certainly not pre- 
pared for this. Indeed,I think, had he not already 
heard the story she tried to tell, he could scarcely 
have grasped its meaning. As it was, five minutes 
later he was taking rapid strides toward the real estate 
office on the corner; and when he returned it was 
with the exquisite Mr. Tyson in tow. 

“There!” he exclaimed breathlessly, shaking the 
young man much after the manner of an angry dog, 
“ give that lady twenty-two dollars, or I’ll break every 
bone in your body.” 
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With this demand, the young man complied, with 
surprising alacrity, and, some minutes later, slunk 
ignominiously out of the room. 

‘“*T jest come down to see if you wasn’t about ready 
to go back to the farm,” Luke began awkwardly, 
turning to Mrs. Kalometer. “Tom Lisco has got 
tired of it, an’ I rented it of him two months ago. 
Sister Mag’s been keepin’ house for me, but Mary 
Jane’s *bout promised to take the job off her hands; 
an’ if you’ll go ‘long, Mother Kalometer—” 

But a strange thing had happened; Nancy Kalo- 
meter had dropped in a dead faint upon the floor. 
All through the long summer months the grim old 
woman seemed to be fighting a fierce battle for her 
life, and it was not until the woods had grown brown 
and patches of snow flecked the fields that they went 
back to take up their abode in the old farm-house. 

Nancy Kalometer’s long illness had left her but a 
shadow of her former self; and when the neighbors 
dropped in to twit her upon the failure of her busi- 
ness venture, the humbled face of the old woman led 
them to speak kindly words instead. 

Years have elapsed since then, but in a cheerful 
corner of the old farm-house an old woman sits, alter- 
nately petting her wonderful grandchildren or watch- 
ing, with pleased face, the buxom young woman who 
steps lightly about her work. 

“T reckon that girl is the deatenest hand at man- 
agin’,” she declares, with ill-concealed pride; “ but 
then, gettin’ a good, industrious man’s jest been the 
makin’ o’ Mary Jane.” 

—Mattie M. Boteler. 
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AN OLD-SCHOOL DOOTOR. 


Oh, a wee man is my doctor, 
And he knows no wise old saws ; 
He has balm for all my troubles, 
But he never hems and haws. 


All unwrinkled is his forehead, 

And he wears his long hair curled. 
His eyes are blue and shining, 

And he smiles on all the world. 


His gown is quaint in fashion. 
Short, to reach a dimpled knee. 

His are tiny feet that patter, 
Patter almost ceaselessly. 


When the shadowy dusk is falling, 
And my home again I see, 

Through the lowest pane he’s peering, 
And his healing waits for me. 


All my wounds he binds up deftly, 
And he pours in oil and wine; 

Binds them with his arms so tender, 
As about my neck they twine. 


He gives hope of bright to-morrows, 
As his cheek on mine he lays, 
Weariness is all forgotten, 
Cheery grow the darkest days. 
Ah, the magic of his healing 
Can’t be learned by book or rule! 
Heaven has taught this blythe young doctor 
Of a very old, old school. 
—William Zachary Gladwin. 
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TEN MOTHERLESS GOSLINGS 
Festanse BY THE VERITABLE MOTHER GOOSE.”’ 
=». HE children of Boston, as well as 
many who visit the famous cap- 
ital of the old Bay State, are 
probably aware that directly op- 
posite the great dry goods es- 
tablishment of Jordan, Marsh & 
Co. on Washington street, is the 
entrance to a short thorough- 
fare known as Temple Place; 
but how many of them, we won- 
der, know that there is some- 
thing of unusual interest to chil- 
dren about this little street, in 
the fact that for many years it 
was a portion of the old home 
stead where lived the feminine Homer of the nursery, 
dear old Mother Goose, whose charming old rhymes 
and jingles are the treasure-trove of childhood ? 
When Boston was but a small town, its famous Com- 
mon and the site of its State House—which the genial 
“Autocrat ” christened the “ Hub of the Universe ”"— 
nothing but rough and uncultivated pasture land, and 
Washington street a cow-path ; when the successor to 
Cromwell, the second Charles, sat upon the English 
throne and ruled his loyal subjects on this side of the 
Atlantic, over in the little village of Charlestown, 
where now falls the shadow of Bunker Hill monu- 
ment, was born, in the year 1665, a little daughter to 
William and Ann Foster, to whom they gave that 
grand, old, queenly name of Elizabeth. 
In Charlestown the little Puritan maiden lived 
until she had grown up into a young woman of twenty- 
seven, and her fate came in the shape of a Boston 


_ wooer; no youthful, gay gallant, but a staid, well-to- 


do, respectable widower of fifty-five, laid siege to the 
heart of our fair heroine, and so successful did he 
prove that one woman in the world did what so many 
of her sex are accused of doing, and literally made a 
Goose of herself by becoming the wife of Isaac 
Goose, and settling down contentedly in her new 
home-nest on the farm which embraced the land now 
occupied in part by Temple Place. 

On the wedding day, in 1692, Elizabeth — be- 
came Mother Goose in very truth, for there were ten 
little motherless goslings in her new home, to be 
brooded under those protecting wings. No wonder 
the dear soul sang in such moving strains of the “ old 
woman who lived in a shoe,” for, as the years went 
by, six more young geese of her very own were added 
to the flock, and then there were sixteen juvenile 
bipeds to nurse and tend through measles and 
mumps, to feed and clothe, to be petted and spanked. 

Six years later she became a member of the Old 
South Church, a connection which was only severed 
by death, after more than fifty years. Mother Goose 
had a neighbor who lived in a humble cottage only a 
few minutes’ walk from her home; a friend as well as 
neighbor, for they were members of the same church. 
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They must have often compared their experiences on 
the subject of babies, and depiored the perverse way 
the darlings had of doubling up with colic, in spite of 
catnip and caraway, and the natural depravity of 
teeth that could not be induced to put in an appear- 
ance without making life a burden to baby and its 
devoted and long-suffering family. This neighbor, 
Mrs. Franklin (the site of whose home is now oc- 
cupied by the Boston Post Milk street building), was 
also a second wife and a step-mother, and her small 
flock numbered seventeen. One cannot help wonder- 
ing if—when the fifteenth little olive-branch arrived, 
and, as we are told, was duly presented at the font 
within the walls of that famous old church—Mother 
Goose sat, with her numerous progeny, in the family 
pew, and witnessed the baptism of the little one, who 
in future years would be known as Benjamin Frank- 
lin, “ the first American to win European fame.” 

For eighteen years Mother Goose was a happy, 
busy wife and mother, and then, at the age of forty- 
five, she was left a widow, her husband having lived 
to be seventy-three years old. About two years 
passed by, when one day a young printer from the 
mother country landed in Boston. He at once pro- 
ceeded to establish a modest little printing office in 
Pudding lane; is not that a delicious name for you? 


It is now known by the more euphonious title of 
Devonshire street. printer's name was Thomas 


Fleet, and fleet he proved in love-making, as well as 
type-setting, for he soon won and wed the daughter 


and namesake of Mother Goose, the second fair 
Elizabeth. They were married by that noted divine 
of witchcraft intamy—the strange anomaly of clas- 
sical learning and gross superstition—Cotton Mather, 
and went to live in Pudding lane, a happy trio, for 
Thomas Fleet, brave man, had taken home not only 
a bride but a mother-in-law! 

After a time a little Fleet baby came, then another 
and another, till there was quite a little navy of 
Fleets, and commodore over the entire squadron, we 
may be sure, was the devoted mother-in-law. Who 
then was ever so happy as Mother Goose? She 
was the very ideal of a grandmother; with the old 
wooden rocking-chair, and a lapful of babies, what 
could she do but sing? ,Sing she did; some of her 
cradle lullabies were impromptu sparks of her own 
genius, and many were the rhymes that her dear 
mother had sung to her when a child, for the songs 
that mothers sing are never forgotten, but sing them- 
selves over and over again in the hearts of the chil- 
dren, when the dear voice has been hushed for many 
a long year, and mother’s babies are old, gray-haired 
men and women. 

One day an idea entered the precious noddle of 
Mother Goose’s enterprising son-in-law; a_ bright 
idea, too. If you doubt its brilliancy, ask the book- 
sellers all over the country what they think about it; 
send one of those persistent newspaper reporters up 
to the North Pole to interview blessed old Santa 
Claus, and ask his opinion, and if he can make a cal- 
culation as to how many millions of volumes he has 
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ury, as the result of that bright idea of the printer of 
Pudding lane. Mother Goose’s songs were listened 
to as eagerly by the father as by his babies, each one 
as precious as the plum that little Jack Horner found 
in his Christmas pie. The dear old lady might sing 
now from morning till night, and all the Fleets, big 
and little, like Oliver Twist, would beg for “‘ more.” 
It came about, therefore, that, one fine day in 17109, 
when Mother Goose was fifty-four years old, she made 
her début in the literary world. All her old rhymes 
wore a decorous suit of type, and the new book— 
fated to become famous—was displayed in the little 
printing office. On its title page might be read: 
* Songs For The Nursery: Or Mother Goose’s Melo- 
dies. Printed By T. Fleet At His Printing House, 
Pudding Lane, 1719. Price Coppers.” Then this 
wag of a printer, with all the irreverence of the typ- 
ical son-in-law, embellished the title-page with the pic- 
ture of a goose with a very long neck, and a bill open 
to such an extent that one could almost hear it cackle. 

It must have taken more than this saucy pictorial 
pun to ruffle the peaceful plumage of Mother Goose, 
for she survived this deluge of printer’s ink for nearly 
forty years. One of the sang to and 
cuddled was a little Thomas Fleet, Jr., who, years 
after, became a printer, like his father, and published 
one of the earliest papers printed in Boston. 

In 1757, Mother Goose passed away, at the good old 
age of ninty-two. Four boys were then living wh« 
were to rule over the then unborn government of the 
United States: George Washington was a young 
man of twenty-five ; John Adams was but three years 
younger, Thomas Jefferson was a lad of fourteen, and 
James Madison was a young patriot of six, to whom 
the thrilling tale of the cow that jumped over. the 
moon was of more importance than the fate of nations. 

In that little spot, sacred to the dead of long ago, 
the old Granary burying-ground on busy, bustling 
Tremont street, was Mother Goose laid away, with 
her husband, in the lot of the Goose family. There, 
too, rests the printer, Thomas Fleet, and his family, 
while not far away, neighbors in death as in life, are 
the graves of the parents of Benjamin Franklin. 

A few of Mother Goose’s personal effects still 
remain in the family of some of her descendants, and 
have been on exhibition in the loan collection of the 
Old South Church. Among these articles may be 
mentioned a bonnet, watch and porringer, afew chairs, 
a chest of drawers, some spoons, and, best of all, the 
old arm-chair in which the dear old household saint 
sang her songs for all the babies of Christendom. 

—A. Lewis Wood 


babies she 


HAVE courage! Keep good cheer! 
Our longest time is brief. 

To those who hold you dear 
Bring no more grief. 


But cherish blisses small, 
Grateful for least delight 

That to your lot doth fall, 
However slight.—Celia Thaxter. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
HOUSEHOLD TABLE DRINKS. 

Tra, COFFEE, CHOCOLATE AND COCOA. 
V.—TEA-DRINKING CUSTOMS ABROAD. 
GLANCE at the customs 
of some other nations in 
the matter of tea drinking 
may not be uninteresting 
in this connection, and we 
shall naturally turn first to 
England, the “mother 
country,” with whom our 
relations on the tea ques- 
tion once played so im- 
portant a part. While it 
would seem from statis- 
tics and general observa- 
tion that in this country 

, the consumption of coffee 
is steadily increasing, and 


more or less displacing the use of tea, in England the 


reverse is the fact, and tea must there be considered 
the national beverage. The use of beer is extensive, 
something wonderful in fact, but even that is as noth- 
ing compared with the universal use of tea. There 

» multitudes of people in England who do not drink 
beer, or any beverage tinctured with alcohol, no 
niatter how slightly, but everybody seems to use tea. 
\ recent writer in Harper's Weekly asks: “Was 

era nation so enslaved? Whatever they do, wher- 

er they go, they have their tea. There is no com- 
modity or habit in America to liken to that in Eng- 
land; they cannot eat without it, they cannot. visit 
without it, assemble at home without it, picnic with- 
out it or attend to business without it., And such tea! 
They say we Americans do not know what tea is. If 
they know, we certainly do not, for never have I 
tasted such tea as I got nearly everywhere in Eng- 
land—such biting, strong, nerve-murdering, sleep- 
dispelling, drug-like tea. I had to weaken it at least 
one-half, and then found it aromatic and pleasant— 
that is to say, as nearly pleasant as that sick-reom de- 
coction ever can be toa masculine, coffee-drinking 
American.” An English editor informed the above 
writer that every subordinate in his establishment 
had tea at five o’clock every day, as surely as that hour 
arrived; and he adds, “It brings all the people to- 
gether as nothing else could do, and we find out from 
one another just what each one has been doing or is 
going to do during the day.” 

The quality of beverage used there naturally varies 
greatly with the habits and circumstances of the 
people. The aristocracy and those in easy circum- 
stances financially, doubtless use a better grade of 
tea than the corresponding class in this country, while 
among the poor in the large cities, the less said in re- 
gard to quality the better. The amount of tea used 
in Great Britain per capita seems aimost incredible ; 
according to the Leeds J/ercury, which ought to be 
good authority, the annual allowance to each indi- 
vidual in 1840 was 1.22 pounds, but in 1887 the con- 


sumption had increased to almost five pounds per 
person, or to state it exactly, 4.95 pounds. ‘This, as 
will be noticed by reference to a previous chapter, is 
four times the amount of tea per individual consumed 
in this country; though it is probable that a much 
larger proportion of the people do not drink tea at 
all in this country than in Great Britain; and some 
allowance should be made for that fact. 

In Russia, also, tea is the national beverage, but 
there are some peculiarities connected with its use. 
There are numerous restaurants in the larger Russian 
cities devoted to tea drinking. very much after the 
manner of beer and wine saloons in other countries; 
and the German who swallows innumerable glasses of 
beer will find his match in the accomplished Russian 
tea drinker. A recent visitor to Russia speaks of 
having entered one of these restaurants one morning 
with a young Russian, who immediately drank seven 
glasses of tea, one after the other; which he con- 
sidered a moderate indulgence, saying that he had 
often drunk eleven, while an old hand at the busi- 
ness would easily find room for fifteen. No milk 
is used by the Russian, but lemon juice is frequently 
added, and sugar is eaten separately. At the res- 
taurants a peculiar kind of bread or roll is served 
with the tea. 

The better class of 
the art of tea drinking, and often pay six or seven 


Russians are connoisseurs in 


dollars a pound for something to especially please 
In consequence, the quality of the 
One 


their palate. 
average beverage is exceptionally pleasing. 
method of preparing it is thus described: “A teapot 
large enough to hold one large cupful, arid half full 
of leaves, is placed before two persons, with another 
large pot of boiling water. We half fill our cups from 
the teapot and fill up with hot water, and, if desired, 
with cream or milk, at the same time filling the teapot 
In this way we can have as much as 
I notice Russians drinking 


with hot water. 
we can possibly desire. 
and refilling until the decoction coming from the pot 
is barely colored. We, however, refill only once, get- 
ting thus two large cups of delicious tea. The third 
cup is strong enough for table use. For each portion 
twelve lumps of sugar are furnished, and bread 
enough fora fair breakfast. I notice Russians put 

ting sugar in their mouths and sucking the tea through 
it, or eating it after swallowing some tea. This, how- 
ever, when tea is taken simply as a beverage and with 
a slice of lemon.”’ Russian physicians prescribe tea 
very much as doctors in other countries please their 
patients by the prescription of their favorite beverage. 
A gentleman undergoing a course of treatment of this 
kind remarked: ‘I was ill last spring. The doctor 
would not let me have champagne when I was getting 
well, and I would not drink water. I take the Rus- 
sian tea three times a day with my meals, and after 
supper I have it brought to my room. I drink from 
six to twelve cups of it during the evening. I have 
gained fifty pounds since I began drinking it. But 
it is a dangerous drink; it opens the pores, and I am 


tingling from finger to toe. I catch cold now very 
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easily, but it is the best thing to throw off a cold if 


taken at night.” 

Adulteration of tea has been extensively practiced 
in Russia, more particularly in the country trade, and 
this had become so flagrant, and had bred so much 
distrust, that to insure the public against the possi- 
bility of purchasing adulterated and spurious tea, tea 
dealers in Russia have been allowed, since May, 1889, 
to sell their wares under Government labels, which 
are placed on packets of tea of various weights, by 
persons employed by the Government for that pur- 
pose, and who work under the control of official in- 
spectors. The cost of labeling, which is small, is de- 
frayed out of the money realized by the sale of the 
labels. The labeling is not imperative, but most of 
the tea merchants in the retail trade have recourse 
to this expedient to increase their sales. The adop- 
tion of some measure of this kind, it is stated, was 
necessary in order to restore the confidence of the 
public at large in the genuineness of the tea offered 
for sale. To some extent this labeling has checked 
the traffic in adulterated teas at St. Petersburg and 
Moscow, but in the provincial towns there is still 
great room for improvement. 

It is not in civilized countries alone that tea is the 
symbol of hospitality. It is the same in Morocco, 
among other couutries, but the customs there vary 
considerably from those heretofore considered. When 
a party of guests enter the house, or the tent of a rich 
Moor, one of the near relatives of the host is charged 
with the duty of making tea. He squats in one 
corner, having on either side of him a large server or 
Upon one of these servers is a number of 


platter. 
cups, and upon the other a sugar bowl, a box of tea, 
a pile of fragrant menthe leaves, a copper apparatus 


for heating water, and atea-urn. The tea-maker sets 
the water to boiling with a little fuel, and then pours 
the boiling water into his tea-urn, quickly adding to 
it some tea and some sugar, and allows the compound 
to steep afew moments. Then he pours out a cup of 
the tea and tastes it, smacks his lips, sniffs the odor 
of the liquid, and draws a deep breath—all with an 
air which says, “I am going to get this tea just right.” 
The chances are that he does not find the compound 
to his taste at the first attempt, for he pours the tea 
in his cup back into the tea-urn, adds a little sugar or 
a little tea, and pours out another cup for a second 
test. This process goes on, the tea-maker tasting his 
tea and pouring it back again until he gets it just to 
his mind. Then the guests are called, and if any one 
of them does not finish his cup, he is expected to pour 
it back into the urn, for it is the custom in Morocco 
to take three cups in succession, and the tea-making 
has to be begun over again. The first of the three 
cups offered is plain tea with sugar, and the two suc- 
ceeding cups are perfumed with menthe or vervain. 
In preparing these successive kinds of tea, the cups 
go back to the tea-maker, and change hands at the 
next serving without any washing. 

Going to Arabia we still find the service of tea, but 
varied to suit the habits of life of the people. A re- 


cent traveler thus describes the custom in that his- 
toric land. ‘‘ The mistress of the tent, placing a large 
kettle on the fire, wiped it carefully with a horse’s tail, 
filled it with water, and threw in some coarse tea and 
a little salt. When this was near the boiling point, 
she tossed the tea about with a brass ladle until the 
liquid became very brown, and then it was poured off 
into another vessel. Cleansing the kettle as before, 
the woman set it again on the fire, in order to fry a 
paste of meal and fresh butter. Upon this the tea 
and some thick cream was then poured, the ladle put 
in requisition again, and after a time the whole was 
taken off the fire and set aside to cool. Half-pint 
wooden mugs were handed around and the tea ladled 
into them, this tea forming meat and drink and satis- 
fying both hunger and thirst. However made, tea is 
a blessed invention for the weary traveler.” 

In Thibet and Eastern Mongolia brick tea is the 
fashion, but it is hardly a variety to commend itself 
to the civilized consumer. This brick tea is made of 
the whole leaf, stalk, flower and all, as it is picked 
from the tea shrub, and is in shape and appearance ° 
not unlike a rather dirty ordinary brick. The leaves 
are chewed, and when well saturated with saliva are 
laid out to ferment and partially dry. They are then 
rolled up into little balls, with the help of some addi- 
tional moisture, and afterward molded by hand into 
oblong blocks, or bricks, ten inches long, ten broad 
and four thick. The leaves thus prepared acquire a 
slightly sour taste, due to fermentation induced by 
the saliva. The trade in these bricks is a most im- 
portant one, and it is the fear of interference with it 
on the part of tea growers of Assam that is at the 
bottom of the hostility manifested by the Chinese and 
Thibetans to an attempt to enter into closer com- 
mercial relations with the trans-Himalayan state. 
The trade in brick tea is a monopoly of the Lamas or 
priestly caste of Thibet, and they are very jealous of 
any interference wijh a highly profitable business. 
Brick tea is also used as currency in Thibet, prices 
being quoted in equivalents of the compressed leaf. 
The beverage prepared from the sourish tablets is 
hardly likely to tempt the Western palate. The 
Thibetan teapot is a sort of wooden churn, into which 
a boiling infusion of the tea leaves is poured through 
a strainer; a little salt is added, and some twenty or 
thirty strokes are applied with a wooden dasher 
pierced with holes. A lump of butter is thrown in, 
and the mixture churned with too or 150 strokes, ad- 
ministered with much precision. But this is a good 
deal more palatable to Europeans than the brew con- 
cocted of the bricks by the Mongols. Meal, as well 
as a bountiful supply of butter, is added to their de- 
coction, and, with a fat sheep’s tail or two swimming 
about in the liquid, a dish of tea is served which in 
flavor and appearance is difficult to distinguish from 
well-thickened pea soup. 

Even the Japanese, who have so prominent a place 
among tea growers, haye some customs quite different 
from our own, though in a wholly different direction 
from these recently described. On the islands of 
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Japan some of the finest teas are pulverized, the re- 
sulting powder being stirred into the boiling water 
and drunk at a gulp, so that the powdered leaves, as 
well as the fluid, are swallowed. 

The well-to-do Chinese do not always make their 
tea and let it stand, as we do, in the pot; but a pinch 
of leaves being dropped into a cup, and a bit of 
pierced metal being dropped over the leaves to pre- 
vent their floating, the hot water is added, and the 
little top saucer is put in place till the tea is drawn, 
when it is uncovered and sipped. We might go on 
indefinitely detailing the customs of various peoples, 
but those already given must suffice. 

It is a matter of interest that “Garway’s Coffee 
House,” which is still a famous London establish- 
ment, dates back to 1657, when the first large con- 
signment of tea to reach that city fell into the hands 
of one Thomas Garway, a prosperous merchant, who 
opened the establishment for the sale of the then new 
and remarkable Chinese beverage. For thirty years 
from that time a duty of eight pence per gallon was 
paid on tea as thus prepared and sold, but in 1689 
this was changed to an import duty of five shillings 
per pound and five per cent. ad valorem. These 
duties, changed somewhat from time to time but al- 
ways high, continued until 1833, when the charter of 
the East India Company, which had held a monopoly 
of tea trade, expired. 

The St. Petersburg Stiegeltz museum has a very 
curious collection which was presented a few years 
since by Madame Struve. This is nothing less than 
975 teapots, of every imaginable sort and description, 
collected by this lady in Japan, while her husband 
was minister to that country from the Russian 
court. Her husband being afterward appointed 
minister to the United States, her collection was 
given to the museum. 

—A Student of Human Strength and Weakness. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER’S SPRING SONG. 


I see the spring move on with sweet precision, 
I feel the spell of its enthralling sway. : 
And yet—a thought steals o’er my mental vision 
Which will not go away. 


A thought of carpets waiting to be shaken, 
Of winter hangings to be laid up stairs, 

Of spring cough mixtures to be made and taken, 
Of covers for the chairs. 


Of cellar walls, the need of whitewash showing, 
Of furs with camphor, to be put in place. 

And now, the awful tide of summer sewing, 
Comes moving on apace. 


I think I hear the wild flowers faintly calling. 
I long for woodland ways, and singing brooks, 
And meanwhile, on a kitchen chair half falling, 
I dust long rows of books. 


Oh, tell me who she was, who first invented 
So many terrors for our joyous spring, 
Making of it, a time unprecedented 
For every baleful thing. 
—Jean Gray. 
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SOIENCE AND ART OF MODERN ETIQUETTE. 


ARRANGED FOR THE Four HUNDRED THOUSAND. 


IV.—Cards and Calls. 


S cards serve as an introduction, 
and act as a forerunner to social 
intimacy, they naturally play an 
important part in fashionable 
life. In this case reference is 
not made to playing cards, but 
to those of plain bristol board, 
with a name, and, in certain 
cases—card cases as it were— 
an address, neatly engraved 
thereon. The sending out of 
cards is an admirable substitute 
for a first call, a door slammed 
in the face of your card being 

more » easily forgiven than if closed in the same em- 

phatic manner in the face of yourself. These cards 
may or may not be accompanied by the card of a well- 
known friend, who acts as your endorser. It, how- 
ever, savors too much of a gift enterprise scheme, to 
enclose a circular stating that the first person calling 
upon you in response to your card will be presented 
with a magic lantern, a hammock, a combination 
toothbrush and tack-hammer, or some other equally 
valuable souvenir. If these cards bring the desired 
visits, or the cards in return of the desired people, 
the novice may feel that she has at last gained a foot- 
hold in society. After that let her motto be “ Push!” 

Taste should be exercised in the selecting of cards. 
The engraving should be of script, cut on copper 
plate, and printed on bristol board of correct size. A 
card bearing the picture of a cigarette girl, or an 
actress, wearing simply a winning smile, or ornate 
lettering in alternating loud colors, is considered en- 
tirely too pronounced. 

Having decided upon the card, let us now discuss 
its use. If a card be received by mail, return your 
own by post; but it is not necessary to use a postal 
card in sodoing. In calling, if the lady you desire to 
see is “not at home,” even if you have every reason 
to suppose that such is not the case, do not accuse 
the servant of being a lineal descendant of Ananias, 
and vow that you will see the object of your call or 
know the reason why, but congratulate yourself on 
having thus easily rid your conscience of a dreaded, 
though necessary, social duty, and retire in good 
order. You can retaliate when the lady calls upon 
you. To reverse the illustration ; if your servant has 
announced that you are “not at home,” keep your- 
self in the background, rather than at the head of the 
stairs in ful! view of the caller. This will relieve 
your servant from an unpleasant dilemma, as she 
may object to lying and being found out, through 
your having been found in. 

There is a proper time to call, as well as to dance, 
and to do all other things. Formal calls, therefore, 
should be returned in exactly one week. To allowa 
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year to elapse and then rush in as though hotly pur- 
sued by a mad dog or a constable, pretending that 
the seven days have just elapsed, gives your hostess 
the right to suppose that you are stooping to duplic- 
ity, or that you may have been in enforced retire- 
ment at some penal institution, and are thus endeav- 
oring to bridge an unpleasant hiatus. 

While promptness in returning calls or cards is a 
mark of good breeding, it is well to avoid undue 
haste. Avoid extremes, as did not the young gentle- 
man who, after calling upon a lady and being in- 
vited to “call again soon,” came back in half an 
hour. A call during the night or before sunrise, ex- 
cept it be upon your family physician, and then in a 
case of emergency, is characteristic of untimely en- 
thusiasm. From three until five o’clock in the after- 
noon for ladies, and from half-past seven until half- 
past eight in the evening for men, are suitable hours 
for calling. These hours do not apply to the dis- 
charge of this social duty in England or on the Con- 
tinent, where exists a distinctive “leisure” class 
devoting its time to social life. We have a “leisure ”’ 
class in this country, but its votaries are generally 
recognized as tramps, who have no stated hours for 
calling, and then they are generally received at the 
area-gate. 

It is always well to deliver your card in person, by 
post, or by a properly attired messenger. An ac- 
commodating bootblack ora passing junkman pressed 
into service, is hardly the correct style of Mercury. 
A card should be left after every entertainment. 
This is an economical way of repaying your hostess 
for her outlay, and your card upon her receiver will 
serve as a reminder, and may insure a repetition of 
an invitation. The fashion of turning down one or 
more corners of a card does not obtain to such an ex- 
tent as in former years, while P. P. C. is apt to con- 
vey the idea that the sender is in the employ of Sir 
George Pullman, and may be found during business 
hours upon one of his luxurious and justly celebrated 
palace cars. 

Cards should be left for each lady of the household 
when the call is intended for the family. This cus- 
tom might be modified in Salt Lake City, however, 
where an entire pack, and possibly the plate itself, 
would be required to include all the ladies of a large 
and leading Mormon family. Let economy unite 
with good taste in a case of this description. 

The custom of residents first calling upon new- 
comers is largely confined to country neighborhoods, 
and even there some discrimination is used. Having 
viewed, through half-opened blinds, the arrival of 
your furniture, your future neighbors will soon “size 
you up” and inform themselves from its appearance 
of the position you are likely to occupy in society. A 
thirty-five-dollar set of hair-cloth parlor furniture, 
two marble-top tables, and companion pictures of the 
immortal George and his smiling Martha, or lurid 
delineations of Wide Awake and Fast Asleep, will be 
less of a passport into the charmed circle than will a 
costly set, upholstered in silk, satin, or velvet. Ar- 


range, then, with the truckmen to move your more 
seedy Lares and Penates under cover of the night, or 
a tarpaulin. 

Cards to inquire after friends during illness must 
be left in person, and not sent by post; neither is it 
in good taste to make inquiries by messenger. Ap- 
ropos of this, a well-meaning lady sent her servant to 
the home of an aged and invalid neighbor, with in- 
structions to “go and see how old Mrs. Brown is to- 
day?” The luckless handmaiden soon returned with 
the information, “Mrs. Brown was eighty years 
old, but she didn’t know what business it was of 
Mrs. Smith’s.” 

According to that strict etiquette which insists that 
young ladies should be accompanied by a chaperon 
when going into society, they should not have visit- 
ing cards of their own; their names snould appear 
upon the card of the mother. This custom obtains 
to a greater degree in London and Paris (not Paris, 
Ky.) than in this country, where the maternal relative 
is apt to be engaged in performing an obligato on 
the ironing table at the hour selected by the young 
lady for making a round of calls, consequently the 
débutante is possessed of her individual cardcase 
and cards. 

—Fred H, Curtiss. 
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In a low white cottage among the trees, 
Dorothy lives with her father; 
’Midst apple-tree blossoms, and honey bees, 
His comfort and pleasure looks after, 
Who, returning from toil, of tilling the soil, 
Exclaims, as he sees his fair daughter, 
Dorothy, dear, 
My love, do you hear? 
I could not do without you. 


Through the grass trips her light-springing feet, 
To attend to the birds, and her flowers, 

Her supple form bends ’neath the branches sweet, 
And the blooms fall upon her in showers, 

They seem to say, in their own sweet way, 

Dorothy, dear, 
_ My love, do you hear? 
We could not live without you. 


The fragrant lilacs down by the gate, 
Nod their heads in the soft spring breeze, 
While the robin walks on the lawn, and calls to his mate, 
In her hidden nest, above in the eaves; 
The birds on their perches, midst cut-leaf birches, 
Swing, and sing, with the fluttering leaves, 
To Dorothy, dear, 
My love, do you hear? 
We would not live without you. 


Through the vine-twined hedge, a form she sees, 
That is noble, with manly beauty his portion; 
With a flush on her cheek like pink sweet peas, 
She hides not her girlish emotion. 
He clasps her hand, as he repeats again, 
Oft uttered words of devotion. 
Dorothy, dear, 
My, love, do you hear? 
I cannot live without you. 


—Helen A. Shatiuck. 
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SUCCESSFUL FAMILY GARDENING. 
THE GROWING OF SWEET HERBS FOR MARKET. 


Woman’s best elements of success are industry, originality, enter- 
prise, self-confidence, courage, good health and steady nerve. —.1/rs. 
Frank Leslie. 


N choosing a line of work, one’s 
decision should be governed 
in a considerable degree by 
the liking for a particular kind, 
since pleasure in doing is an 
incentive to doing it well. An- 
other consideration follows: 

Can it be done well after a 

certain amount of experi- 

ence? And still another, 
and perhaps the hardest of 
all to solve, is the finding 
of an opportunity. This is 
often created by bringing before the public the knowl- 
edge that one is capable and willing to doa certain kind 
of work in an acceptable manner, by judicious adver- 
tising, or exhibition of the work. Often by force of 


circumstances and a suggestion heard of or read 
somewhere, a profitable undertaking may be made out 
of material or surroundings unthought of otherwise. 

‘There are two women who have, in this manner, 
drifted into a little enterprise that has for years 
furnished them a sure income, by which they have 
been able to live in an independent manner. This is 
the raising of sweet herbs. Most of the labor has 
been done by themselves, and they have accumu- 
lated, by strict economy, sufficient means to enable 
them to build a cottage on the rear end of their lot, 
that now affords them a steady income from rent. In 
the beginning of their venture they raised vegetables 
also, but great competition in that line reduced their 
profits, and they now confine themselves to the rais- 
ing of herbs only for market; the space of their 
town lot being also reduced by the building of the 
cottage. ‘They have regular customers that look to 
them for their annual supply, and every fall they may 
be seen on the streets delivering their neatly-tied 
bunches of sage, thyme, summer savory and sweet 
marjoram, and soliciting the patronage of new cus- 
tomers. Meat markets look to them for their supply. 

Henderson, the late well-known seed and vegetable 
grower near New York city, says the cultivation of 
sweet herbs for market purposes is but little known 
in this country, except in the vegetable gardens in 
the vicinity of New York city ; there it is practiced to 
a considerable extent. ‘ Herbs,” he says, “are gen- 
erally regarded as a safe crop by the market gar- 
dener, for if there is any interruption to the sale in a 
green state, they can be dried and sold months after.” 

Sweet herbs can be grown as a second crop, after 
an early crop of peas, cabbage, beets or onions have 
been sold off.. The soil for successful propagation of 
the plant must be very rich and mellow. The seed is 
sown in rows in April, and carefully kept clean from 
weeds until the plants are fit to set out, which may be 
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done any time after the middle of June, until the last 
of July. As the transplanted plants are usually small 
and delicate, the ground should be as well harrowed 
and smooth as it is possible to make it. The rows 
should be twelve inches apart, and eight or ten inches 
space between the plants. In eight or ten days after 
the crop has been planted, the ground should be hoed 
over lightly with a steel rake, which loosens the sur- 
face sufficiently to destroy weeds that are just germi- 
nating. In ten or twelve days more repeat the opera- 
tion with the rake, which effectually destroys the 
weeds. It is great economy of labor to never allow 
the weeds to start. By the middle of September the 
ground will be as thickly covered as a field of clover. 

If allowed to grow without thinning, there would 
be no increase in the weight of the leaves, but the 
stalks would grow taller and woody; but by cutting 
out in September every alternate row, each plant 
commonly making two bunches, the remaining rows 
get light and air, and in three or four weeks will have 
so spread again as to cover the entire ground, from 
which half a crop has already been taken. By this 
method fully a double crop is taken, and of better 
quality, than if allowed to grow without thinning. 

We are told that there are but few varieties among 
herbs, exceptin thyme. In thistbere are several, and 
it is very important that what is known as the spread- 
ing variety is planted. ‘The upright sort is worthless 
asa market crop. In sage, the variety known as the 
broad-leaved is the best. The season for selling 
herbs is in October, November and December. 

Unless the ground is already mellow from use, and 
free from grass, it should be spaded or plowed under 
the previous fall. It should be’enriched by weil- 
rotted stable manure, spread three inches thick over 
the ground, and then spaded or plowed under. In 
the spring, the earth should be made mellow and 
smooth before sowing seed. Cover the seed about 
twice or thrice its thickness with soil: if followed 
soon with rain this is all that is necessary, but if the 
ground is dry, pat the soil down evenly with the 
spade, after sowing. Outside’of the spading, all this 
work can be done by women; butit is laborious, and 
necessitates early rising during the summer months, 
that much of the work may be done before the heat 
of the day makes it more fatiguing; but earning a 
living means no play, at the best. Mention might be 
made of another woman, who, having spent a large 
part of her life in affluence, was left in middle life a 
widow, with very little means. She disposed of her 
house in town, purchased a small home in the sub- 
urbs of the place, and has comfortably cared for her- 
self by keeping a greenhouse and raising young 
garden plants and young shrubbery for sale. Every 
spring attention is called to her fine strawberry 
plants, raspberries, tomatoes, hydrangeas, roses, 
pansies and bulbs of all kinds. This, of course, re- 
quires vigorous outdoor exercise and labor; but her 
strength has been equal to the demand, and her 
independence complete. 

—Annie Wade Westbrook. 
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DEOORATIVE FASHIONS AND FANOIES. 


INEXPENSIVE DRAPERIRES—LINEN— HAMMOCK AND SOFA PIL- 
LOWS—DECORATING OLD FURNITURE—BAGS FOR USEFUL AND 
ORNAMENTAL PURPOSES—PAPER FLOWERS—ROYAL BATTEN- 
BERG LACE—LINEN CROCHETED LACE—WAX FLOWERS—CLAY 
MOoODELING—DRAWN WoRK—DECORATIVE PAINTING. 


IX.—ANENT BABIES. 

S long as babies occupy so much of the 
thoughts and time of the larger portion of 
the world, a chapter upon their belongings 
may find interested readers. ‘ What shall 
we give the baby?” is the first question 

that suggests itself, when one hears of the arrival 
of one of these tiny bundles of possibilities, and per- 
haps some helpful hints may be found here. The little 
crocheted sacques that used to be such favorite gifts, 
are quite superseded now by the daintier and far more 
serviceable ones made of cashmere, and scalloped 
around the edges with silk. If one is disposed to be 
lavish of work, they can sprinkle tiny forget-me-nots 
over the entire surface of the sacque, or embroider 
any other small flower. These sacques will wash 
beautifully, and if the embroidery is done in washing 
silk, they will look well till they are ‘outgrown. 
Another pretty way, that will require less work than 
the scalloping, is to bind them with ribbon, but this 
is hot as pretty as the embroidery. 


A pretty, and somewhat odd, baby basket can be . 


made of a willow wash-hamper. It is more capacious 
than the usual round baskets, and can be used to 
keep the baby’s dresses in, when it is no longer de- 
sired for its original purpose. If it is desired to 
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make it very ornamental and dainty, it can be 
painted with white enamel paint, and touched up 
with gilt. A lining of either pale pink or baby blue 
silesia should first be neatly tacked in the body of the 
hamper, and this will be about the hardest part of the 
task. This should then be covered with white dotted 


Sila. and little pockets should be fastened to the 
sides to contain the various articles which are so 
necessary to a baby’s toilet. The inside of the 
cover of the hamper now remains to be attended to, 
and unless this is very neatly done, the dainty effect 
of the basket will be spoiled. 

A strip of silesia, wide enough to reach from every 
part of the edge to the center of the cover, should 
be sewed first around the edge, being put on some- 
what full, and then drawn in the middle, as shown 
in the illustration. The covering of Swiss should 
then be put on in the same way, and a large bow 
of ribbon, the color of the lining, fastened in the 
middle to conceal the stitches. Bows upon the 
handles of the hamper, and dotted here and there 
upon the pockets, will complete this dainty affair, 
which will be as pretty as it is serviceable. The 
pockets may be edged with lace, which will add to 
the beauty of the basket. 

Afghans there are of every imaginable style and 
quality. Creamy white silk ones, hand painted with 
trailing sprays of wild roses, with a pillow to match, 
are beautiful, but they are not very durable, and soon 
lose their delicacy. A very serviceable one, that can 
be consigned to the laundry whenever it is soiled and 
will make its appearance as fresh as when it left the 
hands of the workwoman, is made of a fine quality 
of Shaker flannel. It should.be the desired size fora 
carriage afghan, and should be pinked around the 
edges. Some simple conventional design should be 
outlined upon it in white rope silk, or in the heavier 
cable silk, and a full fall of wide lace tacked around 
the edge just under the little scallops. Unless the 
lace is soiled when the rest of the afghan requires 
cleaning, it can be ripped off, and replaced when 
the afghan is washed. In the hands of a careful 
laundress, it will return from the laundry as 
soft and creamy as when new. If desired for cold 
weather, of course, it would not be warm enough 
without lining, but this would make it less easy to 
clean. 

A pretty gift for a nursery and one that will be apt 
to call the smile to the face of any baby old enough to 
notice it, is a banner to hang on the wall. A strip of 
Japanese matting is finished at the bottom with a 
fringe of manilla rope tassels, and a row of little coils 
at the top with two tassels. 

There are several pretty rattles that can be made 
for a younger baby, if one would rather send some- 
thing that has some of the giver’s work upon it, than 
merely a purchased gift. An embroidery hoop, three 
or four inches across, can be neatly covered with 
bright ribbon, and two strips of ribbon drawn across 
the middle of the hoop. A row of little silver bells 
can be fastened to these transverse strips, and they 
will jingle merrily when the baby shakes the rattle. 
Another pretty rattle is made of a round strip of 
wood, five or six inches long, covered with ribbon, 
with bells fastened at the ends of ribbon of various 
lengths, which are attached at each end. A similar 
one differs only in having the strip of wood much 
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longer, and the bells all fastened at oneend. The 
precaution of sewing these bells on very firmly 
should never be omitted, as if the baby pulled one 
off and swallowed it, the gift might have an un- 
happy effect. 

A very simple gift, and yet, one which will afford 
hours and hours of enjoyment to a child of from one 
to two years, is nothing more than a dozen clothes- 
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pins. If the giver is a busy mother, having neither 
time nor inclination for art work, the clothespins, 
plain and unornamented, will not be despised; but 
they can easily be made pretty enough for the dainty 
bit of a baby who is to play with them. To do this, 
decorate them to suit the taste by painting them with 
enamel paint of different colors, scattering quaint 
figures, tiny flowers, or merely little crosses, dots and 
stars over them. Baby will spend hours in pushing 
them into each other, or in playing with them in any 
way that his capricious fancy suggests, and they will 
be treasured when the expensive mechanical toy shall 
have lost its charm. Spools, too, the baby toys of 
the last generation, are susceptible of decoration, 
and will be just as attractive to the rising generation 
as to their great grandmothers. 

A pretty gift for a first baby, which is supposed to 
be more charming than any of its successors, is a 
dressing case. This is made of an eighteen-inch 
square of some very flexible material, that will roll 
without breaking, and will keep its shape when 
rolled. It is covered on the outside with some pretty 
shade of India silk, and lined on the inside with 
white silk, frilled on the edges, and drawn in toa 
rosette at the center. This rosette should be full 
enough to gather at the edge, thus making a pocket 
for the powder puff. Atonecornera strap of ribbon 
holds the brush in place, at another corner the comb 
is secured in like fashion, at the third a pocket lined 
with oiled silk holds the sponge, and the fourth 
corner has a pocket for safety pins. It is a very 
dainty case, but if made in light materials will require 
careful handling to avoid soiling. 

—Mrs. M. E. Kenney. 
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OOMMON AILMENTS. 
II.—HomME TREATMENT FOR MANY OF THEM. 
A handful of flour, bound on a severe cut, will often 
stop the bleeding. 


For cankered throat, sore mouth, etc., use borax 
and honey; drink sage or slippery elm tea. 

Cool the blood by drinking cold water in which a 
little pure cream of tartar has been dissolved. 

Any one who has been scalded by steam should be 
taken to a warm room, and the parts drenched by 
cold water. 


A tea made of ripe or dry whortleberries, and drank 
in place of water, is claimed to be a speedy cure for 
many forms of scrofulous troubles. 


Lime water is good for chilblains. Use it both 
strong and hot. A saturated solution of alum in 
water, used hot, is also very efficacious. 


For simple hoarseness, take a fresh egg, beat it and 
thicken with pulverized sugar. Eat freely of it, and 
the hoarseness will soon be greatly relieved. 

Any one can add strength and weight to his body 
by rubbing well with olive oil aftera warm bath. Oil 
baths are particularly beneficial to delicate children. 


A person whose nose, ears, hands or feet have been 
frozen, should be taken into a cold room, and the 
afflicted member rubbed with snow, iced water, and 
wet cloths. 


Those who suffer from a sensitive skin, subject to 
frequent irritation and roughness, should never wash 
in hard water. Boiled water will often prove of 
benefit to delicate complexions. 


Equal parts of cream tartar and saltpetre make an 
excellent remedy for rheumatism. Take one-half 
teaspoonful of the mixture and divide it into three 
doses. Take one of these doses three times a day. 


When the ankle has been severely sprained, im- 
merse it immediately in hot water, keeping it there 
for fifteen ortwenty minutes. A*fterit has been taken 
out of the water, keep it bandaged with cloths wrung 
out of hot water. 


The white of an egg, with a little water and sugar, 
is good for children who are troubled with an irritable 
stomach. It is very healing and will prove an excel- 
lent remedy for diarrhea, as well as a simple prevent- 
ive for bowel disorders. 


If vaseline or butter be applied to the skin, im- 
mediately after a blow of any kind, there will be no 
discoloration. But to be effectual, it must be used 
directly after the accident. The bruised feeling may 
be relieved by witch hazel. 


As an antidote for a consumptive tendency, cream 
acts like a charm ; to be used instead of codliver oil. 
Also aged people, invalids, and those who have feeble 
indigestion, or suffer from dullness, as well as grow- 
ing children, will be greatly benefited by taking sweet 


cream in liberal quantities. 
— Greta Beverly, 
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THE WEEKLY WASH. 
THE BLUE Monpay HovsEHOLD PROBLEM. 

HE weekly wash! It’s a prob- 
lem. After the scientific men 
of the country have decided 
whether marriage is a failure, 
whether man descended from 
a monkey, and woman from a 
bird of paradise, why church 
bells are allowed to ring Sun- 
days while horse car bells are 
not, the servant-girl question, 
and a few other such trifles, 
then, perhaps, they will turn 
their attention to the weekly 
wash. In the meantime, weak 

woman must wrestle with the problem unaided. 
America is unique among countries for having elec- 
tions every four years, for having the biggest trees, 
biggest lakes, and smartest women of the world— 
women who frequently go into society and do their 
own housework; women who may be seen mingling 
their fragile forms in the mazy dance, as Bill Nye 
would remark, after having conquered the weekly 
wash that very day. France, Germany, and other 
foreign countries, combine admiration for elaborate 
cookery with a habit of washing only four times a 
year. Frequently there may be seen, in American 
newspapers and magazines, articles penned by 
ignorant men, in which the Yankee housewife is 
blamed because she does not put in her time 
manufacturing dainty little soups, croquettes, patties, 
and other messes, out of left-over scraps of meat and 
vegetables. “These savory articles,” we are told, 
“ cost nothing but time, for they are made out of what, 
in an American household, is generally thrown away.” 
Nothing but time! Perhaps if the American house- 
mother washed only once a quarter, instead of fifty- 
two times a year, she would have the time of the 
French madame, or German fraulein. 

It is safe to assert that washing days will never be 
less frequent in this country than they now are. 
Perhaps Americans don’t have as many clothes as 
their neighbors over the sea, or perhaps they object 
to wearing one undergarment for thirteen weeks, 
but, at any rate, Monday will probably be the day 
dedicated to whoever is the patron saint of soap, for 
a longtime to come in this land of the free. Now, 
there are a good many ways of getting one’s washing 
done, all attached to more or lessdisadvantages. For 
instance, there’s the Chinese laundry, where Sam 
Sing or Hop Low, with a brass teapot bubbling over 
a spirit lamp by his side, irons in front of an open 
window all day and far into the night, clad in a smile 
that is childlike and bland, and an expansive white 
shirt, presumably of his own doing up. That there 
are plenty of poor innocent bachelors in the land is 
attested by the prevalence of the Chinese laundry, 
for few are the family washings entrusted to the 
Celestial. Perhaps women hate to have laundry bills 
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made out ina language they cannot read! More likely 
they are sensible, and know that John Chinaman 
does not wash the clothes he returns so delightfully 
stiff. This is a fact. Did you ever see a Chinaman 
washing? Did you ever see any clothes, in the rear 
of a Chinese laundry, hanging, like Macbeth’s ban- 
ners, on the outward walls? Did you ever know of 
a Chinese laundry having even an extra room to dry ° 
clothes in? Of course not! Three solemn-faced 
Chinaman will hire a single room, hang some rice- 
paper pictures on the walls, buy a teapot, and calmly 
begin the laundry business. Chinese laundrymen 
bleach the articles entrusted to them in some rotting 
decoction—lime, I presume,—and pin their faith to 
plenty of starch and a polishing iron. The bleaching 
process accounts for the speedy development of 
bracks and ragged edges to the linen; it also accounts 
for the melting away of button-holes, and the rapid 
descent to the ragbag of the garment itself. Don’t 
patronize the Chinese laundry, or play euchre with a 
Chinaman, is the gist of that lovely poem by Bret 
Harte, and this result of experience, by me. 

Then, there are the steam laundries,—who knows 
them not?—with the stylish young man, all collars 
and cuffs, who calls for and delivers your washing, 
and calls aloud to your neighbor’s servant girl—if 
you haven't one of your own—to “come out and kiss 
me, darling.” The steam laundry is an improvement 
on the Chinese one,’ because some faith is put in 
washing clothes. But even in these places, an ap- 
palling amount of devastating washing powder is 
used, and the huge washing machines are fatal to 
buttons. Besides, steam laundries are expensive, 
for, in addition to the washing proper, we have to 
help pay for the lovely young man, the expensive 
rent, and the pink and blue ribbons of the girl who 
answers the telephone, and chaffs the man who runs 
the fire in the dry-house. 

Then, there’s the old woman who takes in washing 
at seventy-five cents per dozen. Sometimes she is 
white, more often colored; always, either a lone 
widow or the possessor of a husband who gets drunk. 
In either case she has numberless children, who come 
for your clothes, and on the way home occasionally 
forget the basket and leave it on the street corner, 
while they pursue a facetious dog with a tin kettle 
tied to its tail. In case your washing is put out in 
this way, as you value your peace of mind, don’t 
visit your washerwoman’s menage. Otherwise you 
will be disturbed for months by the odors of steam, 
fried onions, tobacco smoke, and human exhalations, 
that fill the tiny room in which the clothing is 
washed, ironed and frequently dried. The washer- 
woman usually believes in elbow-grease, and plenty of 
it, combined with a hard washboard. Now, scrubbing 
is very excellent, applied to some things; but as the 
washerwoman is usually deficient in judgment—she 
wouldn’t be a washerwoman otherwise—she bestows 
an equal amount of rubbing on a lace pocket-hand- 
kerchief, as on a washtowel. And the flapping to 
which clothes are subjected in breezy open yards, 
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on windy. days, frequently results in their being 
brought home in the shape of ribbons. 

Without doubt, unless one can obtain a perfect 
woman, who is willing io take in washing, the only 
satisfactory method of doing laundry work, is to do it 
in person, or have it done by a woman at home, 
under one’s very eye. In tiny flats, where steam 
trom the kitchen pervades the parlor, this is only a 
choice of evils, but closed doors and open kitchen 
windows may do something, and a boiler with a tight 
fitting cover, and a tube running down one side, so 
is to conduct the steam into the fire, and thence up 
the chimney, will do more to mitigate the steam 
nuisance. There are washing machines which are 
sold for private families, but it takes a strong man to 
successfully run one, and strong men are seldom to 
be had for nothing on washing day. I once read, in 
yne of those fascinating lies on cheap living, that a 
woman, who in the tale was represented as living on 
$1go per annum (the living consisted chiefly of cold 
victuals brought in by sympathizing friends), bought 
a washing machine for $2.50. This machine, the 
story went on to say, was partly filled with water, to 
generate steam; then the happy owner packed it with 
clothes, put it over the fire, and went away into her 
parlor for a half-hour’s reading. When she was 
ready to work, the clothes were entirely clean, and 
could be wrung out and hung out. This was a seduc- 
tive tale, but alas for truth, washing machines cost 
more than $2.50, and one is not yet invented into 
which one can put dirty clothes at the top hopper, to 
have them dropout at the other end, clean, starched, 
ironed, and folded. 

When a patent is secured on such a machine, then 
we will all go to housekeeping, and marriage will no 
more bea failure. Inthe mean time, I would recom- 
mend any housekeeper, who wants to do her washing 
in a satisfactory and easy manner, to proceed in this 
way: Early Monday morning, take the clothes, look 
them over rather carefully, and soap the dirtiest 
places ; then put them into a boiler filled with cold 
water. Into the water put about a cupful of kerosene. 
Doubtless you are rather excited over this part of 
my directions, but kindly give it one single unpreju- 
diced trial, and when you see how white the clothes 
become, and that there is no kerosene odor left in 
them after rinsing, you will always wash with lamp 
oil afterwards. Let the boiler remain on the fire until 
the clothes have boiled some ten minutes, after the 
water has gone through all the stages from cold to 
hot. Then take the clothes out of the water, the 
small articles, and those which were not very dirty 
to begin with—pillowcases, napkins, handkerchiefs, 
etc.,—will be all ready to rinse, wring, and hang out. 
The very dirty clothes may reed to be put on again, 
in cold water and kerosene, but a second boiling will 
be sure to leave them sweet and white as any one can 
wish. Children’s creeping dresses, farmers’ shirts, 
and other garments which were actually dirt-colored, 
from the amount of dirt ground into them, came out 
white as paper after two boilings. ‘This way of wash- 
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ing is not very expeditious, perhaps, but it does away 
with back-aching, muscle-tearing rubbing, and kero- 
sene in no way injures the finest fabrics. 

One word of advice as to “hanging out.” Bring 
in, or keep in, your clothes, always, if you see snow- 
flakes in the air. Remember the plight of a woman 
who did a large-sized washing in December, and 
who went to bed that night leaving the stiffened 
garments hanging in her sheltered clothes yard. That 
night a heavy fall of snow came, the clothesline broke, 
and down went the garments into the snow. Before 
morning a rain ensued, followed by freezing, and 
when breakfast was on the table, and that woman 
went to look for her wash, she found it as firmly 
snow-bound as were any of that extraordinarily large 
family in Mr. Whittier’s poem of that name. What 
was worse, they were so firmly imbedded in the ice 
that it would have been impossible to remove them 
without tearing them into strips; and so that wash re- 
mained under foot until the February thaw ensued, 
and the family bought fewer Christmas presents 
because of the necessity for purchasing extra changes 
of undergarments. 

A boiler, with a pipe for conveying steam out of the 
room, a good wringer—rubber, or flesh and blood,— 
and the kerosene can, are three articles which, when 
properly combined, help to solve the problem of the 


weekly wash. 
—Edith Miniter. 


Original in Goop 
BETTER NOW. 


If you have a fragrant flower 

In your heart’s own garden grown, 
For your friend, and some glad hour 

Mean to make it al! her own; 
Do not wait; the hilied coffin 

Sees no wreath; dear heart! Learn how 
Love’s best blossoms may be given 

Better now. 


If a box of alabaster 
For your darlirg’s head you hold, 
Costly, precious, and would cast her 
All its sweetness manifold, 
Some glad day; wait not. To-morrow 
By her grave, perhaps, you'll bow— 
Stay not for the touch of sorrow ; 
Break it now. 


Better silence by the casket, 
Funeral eulogy unsaid, 

Than the living lips that ask it 
Lack the word that’s merited. 

Death reads no obituary ; 
Hears no requiem; learn how 

Praise to speak, pre mortuary ; 

Speak it now. 


Better coffin plain and flowerless, 
Holding one whose life was filled 
Full of fragrance. Gifts are powerless 
When the beating heart is stilled. 
Kiss belated, love post-mortem, 
Cannot smooth the furrowed brow ; 
Garlands throw no backward perfume ; 
Wreathe them now. 


—Julia H. May. 
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MISS PRUDENOE SMITH’S O00K-BOOK * 


MopDERN AMERICAN COOKERY—DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING 
Soups, Pies, GRAVIES, PICKLES, PASTRY, SICK 
Cookery, Etc. 

LAS for Miss Prudence Smith! 
that her life, so beneficent, was 
passed in a period of utter in- 
difference to culinary bless- 
ings. Like all pioneers in a 
good cause, she laid founda- 
tions on which others have 
erected famous structures. In 
the days when Catherine Owen 
was in her cradle, and Maria 

Parloa and Marion Harland 
had advanced no farther than the period of mud pastry, 
our persistent friend. Prudence Smith, was patiently 
experimenting over the kitchen fires and Dutch ovens 
of ** Manna-hata.” 

Never did an ambitious litterateur of modern days 
experience more difficulties in bringing her effusions 
before the public than did Miss Prudence in finding 
a publisher for her twenty volumes of cooking recipes. 
“ Being sorely discouraged ” by her brother, the par- 
son, mortified and angry, she went in person to the 
great house of Harper & Brothers to offer them the 
collection. She tells us that “on the score of 
abridgement they were resolute,” though she thought 
she knew as much about cooking as her brother, for 
whom they published twenty volumes of sermons, did 
about preaching. 

Whatever she might know, there was no other way 
for her but to skim the cream of her twenty volumes, 
“as it were into one milk pan.” Conscious that the 
world would be blessed by even so small a portion of 
her experience, she collected from the record of all 
she had discovered that was “‘ marvelously excellent,” 
those recipes which had six notes of admiration, and 
placed them in the hands of her publishers. The 
appearance of this little volume was the culmination 
of all her ambitions. 

Patiently she had devoted the years of life up to 
the age of discretion, which she regarded to be at 
fifty years, to gaining a practical knowledge of the 
mysteries of cooking. She had sacrificed her youth- 
ful visions of life in the ministry and companionship 
of domestic joy, that she might fit herself to discover 
what is useful in the animal and vegetable world. 
She had fixed for herself a standard of utility, which 
she states as “the capacity to administer to the 
sovereign propensity of man—to wit, eating.” She 
had pored over the fire to study the practical part of 
the “sublime science,” till she had spoiled her com- 
plexion ; she had grown fat, like all great cooks, by 
broiling over the coals. While maidens of her ac- 
quaintance were idling away their lives in works of 
mere beauty and ornament, such as literature and 
the fine arts, she gave attention to those pursuits 


* Published by Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff street, New York, 1835 


which would enable her to impart manifold blessings 
to thousands and tens of thousands. 

Keeping ever in mind her illustrious model—Mrs. 
Hannah Glass—whose productions her unadulterated 
taste led her to estimate truly, she cultivated a love 
of savory viands by every available means. All 
works on the subject, published during the century, 
she sought and devoured. Not satisfied with what 
these revealed and suggested to her, she gave her- 
self to the study of foreign languages, that the lore of 
other tongues might enlarge her knowledge of that 
“distinguishing trait which separates man from the 
brute.” 

From her autobiography read this quotation: 
“That I might become profoundly versed in the 
matter, I studied Greek, Latin and French under 
a learned Theban, who taught these languages in six 
lessons, without understanding them himself, which 
was very remarkable, and who was happy in being 
remunerated by nine lusty apple dumplings, which, 
he facetiously observed, was one for each of the 
Muses. After this I made a voyage to Havre, under 
the care of the excellent Capt. Dibdill. From thence 
I proceeded to Paris, where I remained two years 
and three months, lacking two days, studying and 
practicing under the most illustrious artists of that 
famous city, such as Hamel Fréres of the Café Hardy 
in the Boulevard des Italiens, No. 12, and the yet 
more famous Corcellet, No. 104 Palais Royale. By 
these means my mind is, as it were, imbued with the 
spirit of cookery.” 

Having passed through all this preliminary prepa- 
ration, we, in our mind’s eye, can see her, with her 
pots and her saucepans, her spit, her brass kettles 
and her bake kettle, before her blazing fire, concoct- 
ing the wonderful sauces and soups, the pastry and 
confectionary that delighted the palates of the 
Knickerbockers. 

What savory viands swung on the trammels of that 
old crane; what wondrous sweetmeats she com- 
pounded and stored away in the capacious stone jars! 
Nothing but studious investigation could give her 
skill to send forth the following: “ Directions for 
keeping fruit.”—‘* When your fruit in sirup is in a 
state of fermentation, drain it from the sirup; then 
boil the sirup, put in your fruit and let that boil also. 
As soon as it is cold, return it to your jars. When 
your fruit is candied in the sirup; turn both fruit and 
sirup together in your preserving pan, add a little 
water, let it boil and, as soon as it is cold, return it to 
your jars.” 

Poor, benighted one! covering her fire tenderly at 
night to keep it for the morning kindling, boiling her 
puddings tied in bags that served as primeval steam- 
ers, beating with a silver spoon the eggs that were to 
make light all preparations not raised with yeast 
(although in some instances, she remarks, that two 
spoonfuls of snow will serve instead of one egg), 
flavoring her choicest vidnds with pounded spices, 
mixing her fruit juices with hartshorn shavings and 
pounded lump sugar for jelly and blanc-mange, hers 
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was truly a laborous service, for the development of 
better tastes among mankind. 

Her genius seemed to lead her to new combina- 
tions, rather than to bold stepping forth into new 
fields of culture, such as have been opened to us in 
later days. Let us not scorn, but pity, the ignorance 
that never attained to a rich and delicate salad, or a 
puffy, tempting omelet, or a crisp croquette. 

In bidding adieu to the work of this particular 
member of the family of Smith we cannot show her 
more honor than by appropriating her commendation 
of her own little volume: 


To the man of taste it cannot fail of proving a rich ban- 
quet; to the lovers of good fare it holds out a fair oppor- 
tunity of attaining their great object; to the epicure a 
treat by treating of the mysteries of the palate; to the 
man of science it presents a mirror in which he may see 
the mysteries of his craft, exemplified in the practical re- 
sults of experience and skill; to the fool it offers a sub- 
ject of easy digestion; to the aged, consolation; to the 
young, anticipation; to married ladies, the means of es- 
tablishing a firm and stable government in the domestic 
empire; and to the young lady it comes in the shape of a 
Mentor, to teach her a charm more potent than was ever 
contained in the cup of Circe, or circumscribed in the 
girdle of Venus. NANcY BROWN. 


RECIPES FROM MISS SMITH’S “ MODERN COOKER.” 
(Regardless of Copyright.) 
To Scallop Oysters. 

Lay them in scallop-shells or saucers, with crumbs of 
bread, pepper, nutmeg, salt and a piece of butter. Bake 
them in a Dutch oven. 

Goose Pie. 

Bone a goose ; season it well with pepper and mace; lay 
the meat in your dish and place on the top of it eight 
ounces of good fresh butter; cover it with a good crust, 
and bake it ina slow oven. Observe—there is no neces- 
sity for boning the goose if not convenient. 

To Make Vinegar. 

Boil ten pounds of coarse sugar, twelve gallons of water 
and half a pound of brown bread together for one hour, 
then throw the bread out and pour the liquor into an open 
vessel to cool; on the following day add half a pint of 
yeast. Let stand twelve or fourteen days, and then put 
in acask, which must be set in the sun till sufficiently 
sour, which will commonly be in about six months. The 
bunghole must have only a bit of tile over it to keep out 
the dust. 

To Take Out Mildew. 

Mix some soft soap with powdered starch, half as much 
salt, and the juice of a lemon; lay it on both sides of the 
cloth with a brush, and lay it on the grass till the stain 
comes out. 


—Mrs. Hubbard. 


THE longer on this earth we live 

And weigh the various qualities of men 

Seeing how most are fugitive, 

Or fitful gifts, at best, of now and then, 
Wind-wavered corpse-lights, daughters of the fen, 
The more we feel the high, stern-featured beauty 
Of plain devotedness to duty, 

Steadfast and still, nor paid with mortal praise, 
But finding amplest recompense 

For life’s ungarlanded expense 

In work done squarely and unwasted days.—Zowe//. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


SOMETHING ABOUT WIVES, 
AND SOMETHING MORE ABOUT HUSBANDS. 
IVES! wives! wives! The model 
wife! Where is the model 
wife? Nowadays even fiction 
has ceased portraying her, and 
we are treated principally to the 
description of the wife who is 
always asking for money, or 
bringing a ruinously expensive 
bonnet or dressmaker’s bill to 
her insolvent husband. Weare 
intimately acquainted with the 
frivolous wife, the farmer’s wife, the literary wife, the 
gossiping, the backbiting, the hysterical—but where 
is the model wife? All this seems a little unfair, for 
we are quite sure that the model wife still exists, in- 
stead of belonging to an extinct species. 

Yet how many men are made or marred by the 
women they marry, and, too, how many and many a 
feminine soul is soured or sweetened by domestic sur- 
roundings! ‘The toiling woman, whose back is bent, 
whose face is furrowed and faded, whose hands are 
hard from years of labor, perchance once was a supple, 
rosy-cheeked, bright-eyed, dimpled lassie, with hands 
soft and white, when the young farmer wooed her. 
Through the years of marriage she has been her own 
housekeeper, cook, chambermaid, seamstress, and 
washerwoman ; she has made butter for the market, 
taken care oi the pailfuls of milk, watered the horse 
and fed the chickens and pigs; through the long 
winter evenings her hands are never idle, but she 
mends the pile of torn clothing, darns the coarse 
stockings, or knits new ones. Perhaps she has borne 
and bred a large family of children, and withal never 
an hour to read, and only occasional drives to town 
to barter her butter and eggs. Little social life; 
fewer church privileges. 

If she has done all this work faithfully, the neigh- 
bors probably say, “She has made a good wife 
for John.” But she may have done all this, and 
been a scold, or a fretful woman, making her narrow 
life only the narrower by worrying over the annoy- 
ances and perplexities of her dull round until the 
light of her soul has gone, and the bloom and 
freshness of her heart has faded with her girlhood’s 
physical charms. 

On the other hand, the husband may have only 
himself to blame. He may have left with courtship 
days the kind thoughtfulness, the tender courtesies 
that make life sweet to woman. The average farmer 
thinks that, because he works, his wife must—and 
ofttimes a man’s work it is, too. The out-of-door 
“chores,” besides the piles of dishes and mending, the 
backaches, the weary hours, the unsocial evenings 
when, perhaps, he dozes over his pipe and weekly 
paper—or snores in bed while she walks the floor 
from midnight to dawn with asick baby. Ah! we do 
not wonder that her life is a dreary thing! If he 
would only sometimes bring her a book, a magazine, 
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a flower, or at least a smile and kind words! Poor 
woman! she cannot, alone, make a home. 

Then, too, we read a good deal about the frivolous, 
fine-dressing, flirting wife ; away in the summer, away 
in the winter, crossing the ocean, attending recep- 
tions and balls, always seen at the opera and theatre 
with some man other than the one to whom her troth 
was plighted. To the modern idea of marriage we 
lay this fault. So long as girls are brought up with 
the idea of making a great match, whether her hus- 
band be a knave, fool, drunkard, or roué, we can ex- 
pect to see this state of society. Under the frivolous 
exterior many a woman carries a heartache, and the 
impulses that, under other circumstances, would have 
developed her into a model wife, are stifled. Then 
there is the literary wife, with short hair, short skirts, 
and inky fingers. She belongs more truly to fiction 
than to real life ; but papers will caricature. 

But the wife with a mission, other than her home, 
who is absorbed in all sorts of reforms save that of 
her children, alas! we know her well. But, as some 
clever person has said, ‘‘ There will always be a few 
female men in petticdats.” In spite of the injustice 
done to women by the modern newspaper, and the 
novelists, whose delight it is to show the frailties and 
foibles of the feminine gender, the heroines of the 
home are countless, and nameless, too, except in the 
hearts of men. In the broad sense, we will not stop 
to specify that she keeps her husband’s socks mended, 
his change of linen always ready in his drawer, his 
desk untouched, his well-cooked dinner hot; we take 
it for granted that, as circumstances make it neces- 
sary, she ministers to his temporal wants. She adapts 
herself to his necessities, and is as mindful of little 
things as of great—for life is made up of trifles. 

So far as temperament goes, the wife who is adapted 
for one man, is not for another, and in either case 
there should always be a sympathy in their tastes, 
each capable of appreciating and enjoying that which 
is the life of the other. She gives her husband the 
sweet companionship of a loving heart—a forgiving 
heart, too, for she must realize that there are disillu- 
sions in marriage; but she never shows disappoint- 
ment in him, even if he sometimes falls below the 
ideal standard ; nay, rather, she is his inspiration in 
becoming the perfect man. She always greets him 
with a smile; she does not fret over a burned biscuit 
or a torn gown; she hides her annoyances, and takes 
her husband to her heart and soothes away his daily 
cares and perplexities. 

She has more than a vague idea of politics, history, 
literature, and her husband’s ambitions; she never 
neglects her home, yet she does not become en- 
grossed in household cares, and narrowed by ques- 
tions of economies—and the baby’s first tooth. Nei- 
ther does she trust the care of her little ones to 
ignorant nurses, nor does she put aside the question- 
ings of her children, but leads their innocent minds to 
knowledge, to truth, to honor, to a useful life. And 
she is always hospitable, too. At her home her hus- 
band’s friends and her children’s companions find a 
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warm welcome. 
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She is a lady, a gentlewoman—loyal 
to her friends, courteous to the world, and gracious 
to her servants. She is always dressed in good taste, 
according to her husband’s income; and, too, she is 
her husband’s equal and counselor, always develop- 
ing her natural talents so far as circumstances allow. 

Do we not know her? The unselfish mother, the 
sympathetic wife, in whose presence the world seems 
bright, where the sun always shines, and troubles dis- 
appear—who is domestic in the sense that her home 
is her castle, in which she holds court and ever reigns 
the Queen of Hearts. 

But—the woman with the sweetest nature, and best 
intentions in the world is human, and she cannot al- 
ways a/one rise above the cares and petty round of her 
life. Her husband must act well his part. Zet him 
be always the lover. Business cares, if possible, are 
better left at the office. Let him be ready to go out 
with her evenings, even if he does prefer his slippers 
and an open fire. His life has not the monotony of 
hers; he sees many faces, while she is within four 
walls. Let him be always the man; if, unhappily, he 
comes home at night and finds his wife tired and 
fretful, let him kiss away the two perpendicular lines 
between her brows. A loving word is better than a 
grumpy evening behind a newspaper—or cheer from 
the flowing bowl with the boys. A wife knows in- 
stinctively when she is neglected, and ceases to be 
the sweetheart. If he finds he has made a mistake— 
let him keep it from the world—ten to one she has 
the capacity to be something greater than a doll. 

Kind, tender, loving, in sickness, in health, in pros- 
perity and adversity, in life, in death; the husband 
should remember that he has taken the maiden to an 
unexplored country, to a life of which she knows 
nothing, and instead of being the arbitrary head of a 
family, a moodish man—and, saddest of all, an un- 
faithful husband,—he should be patient, indulgent 
even, always loving,—ever ready to soothe, to pet, 
to help over the hard places, and new responsibil- 
ities that meet the bride on every hand With this 
mutual help, they feel the measure of each other's 
being, and Home is “sweet” indeed, “the dearest 


place on earth.” 
—Mrs. Merry. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE BABY. 


Rolling on the carpet, playing with her toes— 
Snatching at the sunbeam, as it comes and goes. 
Witching little fingers, moving all the day, 
White as water-lilies, full of grace as they. 
Sharing Rover’s corner, tugging at his paw, 
Grasping pussy’s soft fur, fearless of her claw. 
Eyes, with beauty borrowed from the sky above, 
Lips of dainty curving, like the bow of love. 
Gurgles of low laughter, motions full of grace, 
Dimples, where the angels kissed the baby face. 
Splashings in the bath tub, the morning’s merriest hour, 
Happy is the household, ’neath the spell of baby’s power. 
Life is full of duty, each must bear a part, 
The baby only bringeth'sunshine to the heart. 

K. Potwin. 
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FAMILY FASHIONS AND FANCIES. 
V. 
SUMMER WRAPS-—-TRAVELING OUTFITS—BAGS AND 
BONNETS. 

S warm weather approaches, jackets and 
close-fitting garments are abandoned 
for light loose wraps. Capes or, prop- 
erly speaking, mantles are especially 
popular this season, when only a slight 

wrap is required. Al] materials of either silk or wool 
are used for these capes, which may be either elabor- 
ate little “confections” of lace and silk or embroid- 
ered cloth, or practical cloth mantles for durable wear. 
The Henri Deux mantle, which exactly resembles the 
historic cloak of the French king, is the favorite shape 
of the season. All mantles reach several inches be- 
iow the waist. Some are fitted in at the waist and 
made with exceeding high shoulders and the Medici 
collar, which is seen on all the new wraps. 

This graceful mantle is of light gray bengaline, 
though it would be an equally suitable shape for silk. 
itis cut in sharp points on the edge and finished with 
spiked pendants of jet. A deep fall of black lace 
nearly covers this, and a narrower frill forms a deep 
collar, and is drawn down into shape by two rows of 
black velvet ribbon. The high Medici collar of black 


velvet at the throat is studded at the edge with nail 
heads of jet. There are other capes of light cloth 
studded with jet cabochons. A novelty in the way of 
a cape is in fuchsia form. It is of gray or mastic 
cloth, made without a lining, but laid in large pleats 


cut in deep saw teeth on the lower edge and finished 
high on the shoulders and at the throat, where it is 
also deeply cut in saw teeth, so that it has something 
of the bell shape of the flower whose name it bears. 
It is becoming to a tall, slender figure. The new 


mantles are all quite full, even those made of cloths 
with linings of brocade. The edges of such garments 
are left quite raw, being cut off smoothly, in the 
manner a gentleman’s broadcloth dress coat was 
formerly finished. Light gray and tan Melton cloth 
and other smooth-faced cloths are liked for these 
capes. A favorite method of making capes of the 
material of the gown, is in a perfectly round piece, of 
proper depth, slit, and a place in the center being 
cut out for the neck. A graceful flaring collar then 
completes the cape, which, for the purpose of making 
it hang gracefully, is not lined, but merely faced, in 
front with silk. Figured cloths in black are also used 
extensive’ y for capes, and come in patterns of lozenge 
dots, squares, bow knots, and similar effects. Elabo- 
rate mantles, which are made of these cloths, are 
fully trimmed with lace, and are sometimes combined 
with plain cloth or bengaline. Serge capes, in navy 
blue and other colors, are made up for general wear 
in the country. When designed to be worn with a 
serge skirt and silk shirt, the cape is lined with a 
silk in a bold lozenge-dot ring pattern, or some 
other design that matches the silk shirt. The skirt 
is invariably attached to a band in the form of a 
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pointed Swiss belt, which is fastened over the shirt. 
The skirt is made severely plain and light, to make 
it a comfortable suit to travel or drive in in sul- 
try weather. 

This cape is of black végogne or Bedford cord. It 
is made with a yoke, which is extended down the 
back in a deep slender point, reaching to the waist, 
and covered with embroidery, and is finished with a 
high Medici collar of embroidery. The effect of the 
wrap fitting the figure at back, and quite loose in front 
and at the sides, is exceedingly graceful. 


NEW WALKING GOWNS. 


The summer woolen gowns remain exceedingly 
simple in style. ‘There is still a demand among ultra- 
fashionable women for a street gown that shall lay on 


the sidewalk “fully four inches.” The extremely 
long waist that fashionable dressmakers are using, 
has necessitated. this lengthening of the skirts, in 
order to bring the figure into graceful proportion. 
Until the extremely long waists, now worn, are modi- 
fied there is likely to be a demand for trailing dresses, 
even in the street, where they are certainly debarred 
by all the canons of good taste. The grace of a trail- 
ing dress no one can deny, and it is to be regretted 
that we cannot retain this for house wear and keep 
a distinctively different style of dress for the street. 


It is exceedingly desirable that dress within doors 
shall be as beautiful and picturesque as possible, 
Rich materials that catch the eye by their richness of 
coloring and elegance are appropriate here, and the 
strictly utilitarian must be sacrificed to the pictur- 
esque. In street dress this is all different; no refined 
woman wishes to attract the attention of strangers by 
conspicuous dress on the street. A street gown 
should be so simple, yet so perfect in make, that the 
wearer merely conveys the impression of being well- 
dressed, though every detail is so blended in a har- 
monious whole that nothing in her dress :xcites 
special note. An ideal street dress, in the necessities of 
the case, must clear the sidewalk, and it is not unlikely 
that, in course of time, some regulation style, in which 
there is enough variety allowed for individualism of 
taste, will be adopted for the promenade. Already 
the Rational dress introduced by Redfern, of which 
a cut was first furnished by Goop HousEKEEPING, 
has many advocates. 

The walking gown here illustrated is made of light 
weight woolen, in a refined mixture of beige and helio- 
trope. The material is woven in s:ripes, running 
diagonally and meeting in the middle. The collar 
and cuffs are of dark heliotrope velvet. The severely 
plain skirt, which falls over a deep band of velvet at 
the foot of the gown, is relieved by a slight “ move- 
ment” of pleats at the top, draping it over the edge 
of the basque. This gown would be suitable for a visit- 
ing dress and for afternoon wear on the promenade. 


TRAVELING OUTFITS. 


The mass of the fashionable population of the 
cities are already preparing for their yearly exodus. 
Already the accomodations on ocean steamers are 
engaged as far as September, and those who under- 
take a sudden trip across the ocean this summer are 
likely to find but secondary quarters. ‘The materials 
used for traveling are light weight Scotch woolen or 
fine camel’s-hair, made up with some degree of 
elegance, yet in a simple, dainty manner. The long 
ulster is an accepted companion of the voyage, and 
is altogether the most comfortable garment a lady 
can buy, who contemplates an extended tour by 
steamer or rail. It may be either single or double- 
breasted, or lapped over one side and finished with a 
high-notched collar, or made with a cape or a succes- 
sion of capes. For summer and demi-season wear 
a simple double-breasted garment, made of dainty 
heather-mixed cloths, and lined with corded silk in 
harmonizing colors is to be preferred. Such a gar- 
ment should be made with a wide lap at the back, 
without pleats below the waist, in order to ensure its 
being light in weight. Bone buttons, or buttons 
covered with the material of the ulster, finish it. The 
traveling ulster should reach to the foot of the dress. 
Occasionally large pockets are placed far back on the 
hips. The English tailors make very pretty caps and 
toques of the material of the ulster, either with or 
without a trimming of velvet. When severely plain, 
such a hat may be made in the shape of a man’s soft 
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felt hat, with the crown slightly crushed in at the cen- 
ter, or it may be in turban or toque shape; in the latter 
case it is more becoming if it is finished with a facing 
of dark velvet, though it is desirable to keep all such 
hats as severe as possible in style. 

This gown would be a suitable model for a bride’s 
going-away dress, or for ocean travels. The jma- 


\ 


terial of the dress 1s blue gray woolen, striped in 
diagonal stripes with fine lines of white, and figured 
with electric blue. The skirt is severely plain, being 
finished in a continuous effect in the center of the 
front in princesse style. The long Louis Quinze coat 
has deep skirts, which are united to the basque by a 
seam on the hip. The flaring collar is faced with 
dark velvet, and the hanging cavalier cuffs of plain 
cloth complete the sleeves. 

One of the most noteworthy features of the new 
traveling outfits are the traveling bags, which are 
made in a great variety of fine leathers. Alligator, 
seal leather, and fine Russian leathers are still much 
used, but in addition to these we now have South 
American boar’s hide, and many other new leathers, 
that until recently were unknown to dressers of hides. 
The best traveling bags are lined with velvet or fine 
calfskin, and mounted with sterling silver wherever 
metal is required. These bags are usually in square, 
English shape. They are exceptionally roomy, and 
the compact opens and shows a complete outfit of 
combs, brushes, boxes and bottles for the toilet, all 
daintily mounted in silver and fitted to their places. 
No silver mounts, however, show on the outside of the 


bag, which is severely plain, and may be of black or 
tan-colored leather. 

The umbrella has come to be almost as necessary 
a part of a traveling outfit in this country as in Eng- 
land, so frequently does showery weather succeed 
to sunny skies. At all events, no wise person would 
think of starting on a journey without being well ac- 
coutered to meet any kind of weather. The most 
delightful kind of umbrellas are not those mounted 
with heavy metal mountings of either silver or gold, 
that increase the weight. The ideal umbrella is of 
feather weight. Those made fine, strong silk, and 
mounted on the lightest of paragon frames are pre- 
erred. A stick of fragrant qwetchse/, a species of 
Bavarian cherry, which gives forth a slight fragrance 
like violets, is liked better than anything else for a 
stick. The ordinary cherry, which also has a little 
fragrance of the fragrance of weichse/ while new, is 
often sold as for it, but is a very inferior wood. In 
selecting an umbrella for wear, do not buy a twilled 
silk, but plain silk of even taffeta weave, which, in 
the nature of its make, will wear even, the strain 
being on all parts, while in a twilled silk the rep 
brings special strain on special parts. 

Nothing is more useful in traveling than several 
silk or gingham shirts to wear under the ulster or 
with a covert coat in case the dress bodice is too warm. 


SUMMER MILLINERY. 


The summer bonnets are the airest “creations” 
that have yet come from the milliner’s hands. They 
are often mere saucers ot sheer tulle projecting over 
the eyes, and made with a transparent crown of chiffon 
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or gauze, or a perfectly open crown, partly veiled by 
a vine of roses. 

The hat illustrated is of fancy lace straw in the new 
shade of Stanley brown, with a crown of maize- 
colored chiffon, studded with gold and brown wasps. 
Large jeweled butterflies stand up among the folds. 
With this hat is worn a high ruche of black lace, 
trimmed to correspond with the hat. Shapes already 
begin to vary from the toque, and there are many 
dainty little English cottage bonnets, in fine fancy 
straws and chips, that are trimmed in broad low 
effects, in contradistinction to the high styles of trim- 
ming generally seen, which build the flat shapes into 
considerable heighth. The new sailor hats, with a 
crown of ordinary heighth, but sunk in the rim so 
that it appears below the rim and but an inch or less 
above it, is a graceful style for young ladies. A wide 
band of fine flowers conceals the crown under the 
brim and forms a halo trimming around the face. 
A navy blue sailor in this shape and in a purplish 
cast of color is trimmed, simply, with a band of inch- 
wide black velvet, which passes around the crown 
and hangs down the back in a cluster, streamers and 
loops. The hat is finished by a full face trimming of 
violets or bluets. For regular street wear, the bonnet 
may match the costume in a darker shade, or a black 
bonnet may be worn, according to the fancy of the 


wearer. 
—Heilena Rowe. 
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AT THE WINDOWS OF THE MORNING. 


What joy to stand at break of day, 
Watching the gathering glory 
Of sunlight brightening all the way, 
With bird note song and story ; 
When the Queen of Morn comes forth with pride, 
Both heaven and earth adorning ; 
When the Hand of God throws open wide, 
All the Windows of the Morning. 


When low in the eastern sky afar, 
Hangs a molten mirror olden, 
Where breezes leap from star to star, 
Through sun rays growing golden ; 
When scenes of darkness fade and flee 
Away from the hours of dawning ; 
When the face of the God of Day we see, 
Through the Windows of the Morning. 


When nature smiles and weeps, in turn, 
But not with tears of sadness ; 
When morning mists, from a flowing urn, 
Pour life, and joy, and gladness ; 
When Sol, in golden chariot rides 
Forth proudly, without scorning ; 
When in the heavens His glory bides 
Near the Windows of the Morning. 


Inspiring thought, that when our time 
Of life on earth is ended, 
There’s promise of a world sublime 
Where earth and heaven are blended ; 
Where day and night will be once more 
Joined in a new life dawning, 
When mirrored on a shining shore, 
Ope the Windows of the Morning. 
—Clark W. Bryan. 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF MIRRORS, 

AND THEIR CLOSELY-GUARDED TRADE SECRETS. 
ROBABLY few of those who find the mirror so 
essential an article in the home know that 
its manufacture 1s one of the most closely 
guarded secrets in the industrial world. It is 
asserted on high authority that, simple as would seem 
the few processes required, even those who have 
worked for years on one portion of the production, 
know nothing of the other branches. There are but 
few manufactories in the country; in fact, in all the 
great manufacturing region lying between New York 
and Chicago but one firm produces plate-glass mirrors. 
So closely is the secret of fine mirror-making kept, 
it is said, that many of the most valuable processes 
are not even covered by patent, the procuring of 
which would be attended with more or less publicity, 
even in those cases where patent might legally be 
claimed, and the knowledge lives close locked in the 
breasts of but very few people in the whole country. 
The plate glass which is used for mirrors must of 
course be of the choicest description, as the slightest 
flaw would be fatal. It is taken in the unfinished 
form to the factory, where it is cut, beveled, polished 
and silvered. The time required in the manufacture 
has been greatly shortened by the recent develop 
ments of the art of working, so that what only a few 
years ago required nearly a month in the accomplish- 

ment may now be completed within a single day. 
The bevels are cut, first by the action of sand and 
water followed by the emery wheel, which is the last 
stage open to public inspection till the polishing, 
through several additional processes, has been com- 
pleted. But it is in the silvering that the most deli- 
cate and important steps are taken, as the most care- 
fully prepared glass is valueless if the silvering be 
anywhere defective. Formerly the back of the glass 
was coated with mercury, or quicksilver, from which 
the name of the process was derived; but the name 
is now even more true, since the backs of fine mir- 
rors are generally coated with sheets of pure silver— 
or it would be more proper to say that they are 
backed with a plate of silver. This is a great im- 
provement in many ways, to say nothing of the econ- 
omy in the use of quicksilver. Nota few good house- 
wives will recall how provoking it has been to find 
that a patch of the coating had peeled from the mir- 
ror in the “spare room,” the loss not being discov- 
ered till a valued and perhaps slightly critical guest 
was expected as an occupant for that very room, and 
when there was no time, and perhaps not the means, 
to replace the now worthless looking-glass. This 
cannot happen, of course, when the backing is a solid 
sheet of metal. Another advantage is in the greater 
reflective powers of the pure silver, as now prepared. 
Formerly a reflection of two-thirds the light received 
was a very flattering result, and as low as sixty per 
cent. was satisfactory; how at least ninty-five per 
cent. of the light is reflected from first-class glasses. 
—Newton Norton. 
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THE FAMILY MEDIOINE OHEST. 


A man’s own observation on what he finds good of, and what he finds 
best of, is the best physic to preserve health.— Bacon 


1V.—HEADACHE, DysPEPsiA AND HEART DISEASE. 


AIN is said to be a blessing, 
in as much as it is nature’s 
warning that something is 
wrong and needs rectifica- 
tion. This premise is, doubt- 
less, true to a certain extent, 
but it is not always easy to 
determine just what is wrong 
or just how it is to be cor- 
rected. There are numer- 
ous theories, some of which 
conflict seriously, but most 

—— : of which, undoubtedly, have 
foundations of truth. For instance, one high author- 
ity asserts that the immediate cause of all pain is the 
condition of the blood acting upon the nerves, and 
that it must be either poor in quality, too abundant, 
or thick and impure. Poverty of the blood he would 
cure by the introduction of iron into the system, the 
extra quantity he would lessen by vigorous exercise 
and by moderation in eating, while thickness and im- 
purity, which he regards as synonymous, would be 
remedied by activity in pure air out of doors, the 
operation of the lungs doing the work without the 
agency of drugs or medicines. The reader of pre- 
vious papers in this series will at once understand 
that the writer agrees with this position, on general 
principles, though, of course, there must be conditions 
in which this formula will prove insufficient. 

The most common pain, and the one which gives 
most perplexity, not only to the sufferer, but often to 
the physician as well, is familiarly known as headache, 
but this, after all, is a very indefinite term, since there 
are a multitude of afflictions totally different in their 
nature which produce pain in the head. One cause 
of the dull pain which is often experienced about the 
eyes, or back of them, is the result of an undue strain 
of those useful organs. This may be the result of 
excessive use, or of some defect of the eyes of which 
the victim may be wholly unaware. The remedy for 
this difficulty is simple, and has no alternative save 
that of disuse of the visual organs, which is not always 
convenient. A skilled oculist will have no trouble 
in fitting the eyes with glasses which wil] correct 
the trouble, and certainly no false pride nor personal 
prejudice should stand in the way of the simple 
remedy. The writer sympathizes with those who “do 
not like to wear glasses,” but it is certainly better 
to do that than to suffer continuously and run the risk 
of irreparable mischief. 

A catarrhal headache is often considered synony- 
mous with a “cold in the head,” but while the be- 
ginning of serious catarrhal affection may be a cold 
affecting the nasal passages, this is quite a different 
thing from the chronic stage of the complaint, which 


is oftentimes stubborn, resisting even medical treat- 
ment, and is sometimes dangerous in its results. In 
this case, asin others, the cause must be removed, and 
the existence of the dull pain is simply the warning 
that such trouble still exists and is holding posses- 
sion. A malarial headache is liable to be felt in 
almost any portion of the head, and it is frequently 
difficult for the patient to decide whether or not this 
may be the cause. Usually malarial aches are present 
in different portions of the body at the same time, 
and frequently shift from place to place without any 
apparent cause. Symptoms of this kind will usually 
enable the sufferer to decide that he is the victim of 
malaria, independent of diagnosis of the physician. 

A disordered stomach, or impaired digestion, is an- 
other frequent cause. This may be, or may not be, ac- 
companied by biliousness, but the condition of the 
tongue is a safe guide. Where the tongue iscoated, in 
connection with headache, the stomach needs atten- 
tion, and if the coating have a yellowish tinge, impaired 
biliary action is unmistakably indicated. A thorough 
cathartic should be promptly employed; but it may 
not be amiss, in this connection, mildly to protest 
against the violent and unreasonable doses with which 
people sometimes afflict themselves, on the mistaken 
notion that the more powerful the remedy the more 
radical the cure. As a general thing, if the system 
is in tolerable condition, a moderate degree of assist- 
ance given to nature will insure the restoration of 
healthful action. Where the disorder of the stomach 
has reached a point causing nausea—sick headache— 
an emetic, where it can be taken by the patient with- 
out causing excessive suffering, will give much more 
ready relief. For most persons a generous draught 
of hot water will produce the desired result, more es- 
pecially if a little mustard be added. 

Too little or too much blood in the system, and es- 
pecially too little or too much sent to the brain, will 
induce headache. These causes can generally be 
located quite definitely by the sufferer himself. In the 
case of too little blood—anzmia—the faculties seem 
to act sluggishly—it is hard work to think, the person 
is not confident of his mental conclusions. there seems 
to be a dullness in a portion of the brain, while 
the topof the head will usually be found abnormally 
heated, and the accompanying dull pain seems to be 
located somewhere in that vicinity. There is no throb- 
bing; there seems, on the contrary, to be a vacuum. 
The victim of this trouble suffers from sleeplessness ; 
he is anxious and troubled regarding his business 
affairs ; is irritable, inclined to anticipate misfortune 
and disaster; is easily discouraged, and frequently 
applies to stimulants for relief. Nothing could be 
worse. The supply of blood is already insufficient 
for the demand made upon it, stimulants simply force 
the weakened system to exertion for which it is wholly 
incompetent, and the natural result is very liable to 
come in insanity, or an utter breaking down of the 
nervous, mental or physical system. The remedy is 
not reached by pushing the system further, but by com- 
parative rest; by the use of nutritious food, exercise 
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and avoidance of care and worry. Whenever medical 
treatment is necessary, I cannot too earnestly urge 
the employment of the careful family physician. 

Hyperzemia is the reverse of the condition just de- 
scribed, the brain suffering from the presence of too 
much blood. In this case the pain is in the forehead, 
the head aches to bursting, the eyes are very sensitive 
to the light, the sleep is restless and disturbed by wild 
dreams. In this case the head throbs, the pulse is 
full and strong, there is a sense of heat and pressure 
in the neck, face and head. A person whose system 
is overloaded with blood tires easily, the breath is 
short, and there is danger of fatal injury resulting 
from the pressure upon the blood vessels of the brain. 

Nervous headache is, perhaps, the most difficult of 
all to describe or to treat, inasmuch as it is not a disease 
but a symptom, the cause of which may be in some 
remote part of the system. One form of nervous 
headache, which is unmistakable, though not always 
understood as such, consists of a dull grinding pain 
at the back of the head near the base of the brain, 
where the nerves of the spinal cord enlarge and ramify 
for the formation of the brain. Pain in this local- 
ity, frequently extending down the neck, is a sure in- 
dication of impaired nervous action, and should be 
treated accordingly. In another direction, nervous 
trouble produces a violent headache—that is from the 
medium of thestomach. With many people any deep 
or sudden emotion, such as grief, fear, or even joy, 
may partially or entirely paralyze the action of the 
stomach ; there is an utter absence of appetite, and 
the serious headache which results is simply the indi- 
cation of the trouble. When it is removed, and the 
stomach resumes its accustomed action, the headache 
will disappear. 

There are other and numerous causes of pain in 
the head, such as the breathing of impure air, exces- 
sive heat or cold, gas poisoning; a defective tooth 
and similar causes may thus find their expression, but 
most of the more serious and general causes have 
been outlined above. In every case, as will be seen, 
a proper understanding of the nature of the pain 
which is suffered will indicate the course of treat- 
ment which should be pursued. 

Pains in other portions of the system, and especially 
those of children, are often removed by placing over 
the seat of the trouble a woolen cloth, wrung from 
water, as hot as it can be borne, to be changed or 
replaced as often as the temperature lowers. In 
the same direction, we have the universal mustard 
plaster, and the bathing of the feet in hot water, the 
purpose, in all cases, being to draw the surplus of 
blood from the seat of pain. An application which 
is very efficient for the removal of severe pain con- 
sists of equal parts of sweet oil, chloroform and liquid 
ammonia, shaken together. A cloth saturated with 
this liniment should be applied, and a handkerchief, or 
something of the kind, pressed over it with the hand. 
It should be removed as soon as the pain ceases. 

Mention has been made above of the use of iron 
in certain conditions of the blood, but it is well to 


bear in mind that this is not an agent to be promis- 
cuously and ignorantly employed. In the first place, 
iron is not a panacea for all sorts of ills and disordered 
conditions; in the next place, it should not be admin- 
istered without full knowledge that itis needed. The 
method of administering is quite asimportant. There 
are many people who try to take iron, but who expe- 
rience serious ill effects therefrom; to use their own 
words, it does not agree withthem. In this condition, 
one of two things may be taken for granted; either 
the system does not require iron, or that the wrong 
preparation has been employed. There are numerous 
forms in which iron is administered, and it requires 
the skill of an experienced physician to decide which 
is best adapted to the individual. Another trouble 
with self-treatment is that in most cases much too 
large doses are taken; small doses only can be readily 
absorbed by the system, and any attempt to force 
nature in this direction brings disagreeable conse- 
quences. Generally speaking, therefore, no person 
should begin a course of treatment with any prepara- 
tion of iron, except under direction of a physician. 
It does not by any means follow that because one 
feels languid and weak, iron is the proper remedy; it 
may prove quite the reverse, and distinctly harmful. 
Dyspepsia is one of the most annoying of modern 
diseases, as it is also widely prevalent; in fact, it 
exists oftentimes when the sufferer is unaware of its 
presence. Dyspepsia affects most of the vital organs 
in the system directly or indirectly, but special con- 
sideration should be given to its liability to be mis- 
taken for heart disease. It is entirely safe to affirm 
that there are thousands on thousands of people who 
mistakenly imagine that they have heart disease, and 
are able to describe the symptoms upon which their 
belief is based. ‘There is pain or an unpleasant sen- 
sation in the cardiac regions, palpitation of the heart, 
accompanied by heat and nervousness, irregular 
breathing, and the like. These are, of course, par- 
tially due to deranged action of the heart, but that 
is a symptom, and not the disease which is making 
the mischief. The trouble, almost universally, is due 
to impaired digestion, derangement of the action of 
the liver, and nervous affection, which induces the 
sympathetic action of the heart. It is, consequently, 
erroneous and even dangerous under these conditions 
to resort to any manner of treatment for heart disease, 
since that useful organ will resume its regular action 
as scon as the true cause is removed or modified. 
This is largély a paper of caution and it may not be 
amiss in closing to repeat this general exhortation: 
Never to administer at haphazard, drugs which affect 
the action of the heart, until competent and careful 
examination has shown that organ to need treatment. 
In -hat case, the matter is serious enough to require 
some more responsible authority for the use of any 
kind of medicament than mere supposition that this 
or that, of which practically nothing is known, might 
be the right thing for ihe sufferer. Human life ought 
to be too precious to experiment with in that way. 
—A Mother at Home. 
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A WOMAN'S LIFE. 

WHAT IT OUGHT TO BE AND MAY BE MADE. 
LADY said to me not long ago: 
“It is simply impossible for 
me to make my life what a 
woman’s life ought to be, and 
do all the work of my house- 
hold. I would like to join one 
of the literary clubs of our 
town, but it would take more 
time to prepare myself prop- 
erly for the work of a club than 
I can well spare. I have tried 
the Chautauqua course, but was unable to command 
my hours so as to read in a systematic manner. If I 
ao get time for a few moment’s reading, I am not 
enough ‘in touch with the times’ to know what the 
latest and best books are, and ‘The Encouragements 
of the Mending Basket,’ or ‘ How to Do Six Things 
at Once’ usually comprise my literary diet.” 

This woman is only one of the many house-mothers 
in our land, who, out of the cramping limitations of 
their lives, are longing to make themselves intellec- 
tually better, and who find not that “sweetness in 
adversity ” which Shakespeare has so eulogized ; for, 
in spite of all said to the contrary, to comparatively 
few women is it given to “dwell in the green pas- 
tures and to lie down by the still waters” of culture. 

But, although it may be impossible for woman to 
make her life just what it should be, when it is 
passed almost wholly in the domain of the kitchen, 
still, new vistas of thought may be opened her— 

“ Thoughts that transcend her wonted themes, 
And into glory peep.” 


In the first place, mourn not too much over your 
inability to enter the clubs for the Stuffing of Bud- 
dhism, Psychology, Sociology, Propzdeutics, 
thetics and Ethics. No doubt much good is derived 
from them; but find consolation in the thought of es- 
caping many small jealousies, for, in spite of their 
“elective strivings after dual interspiritualities,” the 
mutual depreciation to be found among the devotees 
is something ridiculous. 

Charles Dudley Warner says that by studying to- 
gether in clubs we rid ourselves of individual asser- 
tion and feeling, and exchange ideas until we have 
none left. 

I know a lady who belongs to the Occult Science 
Club in a small western town. She is able to con- 
verse most eloquently upon Theosophy, but in a 
short conversation with her I found that she con- 
sidered Stanley a “German physician who had dis- 
covered smokeless gunpowder ” ; she had neverheard 
of the McKinley bill; was surprised to learn that 
new states had been added to the Union—and I might 
say was also ignorant that her young daughter was 
running wild upon the streets. 

The Chautauqua course is most excellent; but it 
does require systematic reading in order to gain 
the best results. For those struggling mothers and 


tired housekeepers who are unable to give such work, 
I am asked to write, from time to time, a few words 
about those books which are most talked about, and 
those new ones which have an intrinsic value of their 
own—books which may be picked up to read and 
enjoy whenever the spare moment does come. 

Some one has told us to avoid those books which 
are “all the rage’’; but isn’t there a certain satisfac- 
tion in knowing something of those things of which 
people are talking much? I would not advise mak- 
ing a study of Ibsen’s poems, for they show too much 
of an affinity for the dismal to be pleasant reading ; 
but if one would like a /a/king idea of the dramatist, 
read Jaeger’s biography of him. ‘“ Woodbury’s Recol- 
lections of Emerson ” are entertaining and helpful, but 
Emerson’s writings will be found uplifting, precious. 

The book, upon every page of which one will wish 
to make her mark, if a woman of note, is Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes’ “ Over the Teacups”’; indeed, I would 
advise that it be owned for that very purpose, and 
then kept in the mending basket. The Tolstoi craze 
has not yet run its course, but when it puts for- 
ward such pernicious books as the Kreutzer Sonata, 
we have enough of it. No doubt that prodigy, Rud- 
yard Kipling, is adding something new to literature, 
though it is scarcely attractive. Gen. Booth’s book, 
“In Darkest England,” is remarkable only in its 
proposals, which remind one somewhat of Bellamy’s 
incoherent dream. 

The book of the year is, of course, Mr. Stanley’s, 
and it doubtless contains the most vea/merit. Charles 
Dudley Warner’s, “A Little Journey in the World,” is 
a social study possessing more than ordinary interest. 
The other day I saw a beautiful book, printed on 
rich paper, exquisitely bound in two volumes; it was 
that once sorely criticised story of “Jane Eyre.” A 
lady of rare intelligence, to whom I called the at- 
tention of this second birth in a new body, said: 
* How sentiment does change! Only two years ago, 
when our superintendent requested the pupils in our 
schools to prepare a list of the books they had read 
during the year, my daughter put ‘Jane Eyre’ upon 
her list—the only work of fiction she had read. I 
had put it into her hands, believing it to be a work 
of powerful genius, every line teaching nobility of 
soul and purity of aim. The superintendent had in- 
structed the teachers to communicate with the par- 
ents whenever the books were not up to the required 
standard. In a few days I received a note from the 
teacher, respectfully calling my attention to the fact 
that my daughter was reading injurious books, inas- 
much as ‘Jane Eyre’ was conceded by all right- 
thinking people to be most unwholesome.” The 
booksellers have assured me that “ Jane Eyre” is one 
of the best selling novels of the year, among people 
of broad culture. So I say to you mothers, read it, 
put it into the hands of your daughters. It will en- 
lighten the conscience, rouse the self-respect, and in 
the midst of temptation will help one to say, as did 
Charlotte Bronte’s noble example, “I care for myself.” 

-Louie M. Pell. 
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HOUSE OLEANING HELPS. 


OUNCES OF PREVENTION AND POUNDS OF CURE. 


HE provident housewife begins 
to plan her housecleaning 
with the first warm spring 
days, and she turns confidently 
to her favorite household 
magazine for new ideas and 
helpful suggestions for her 
work. She discovers moths 
in her library carpet. What 
shall she do to exterminate 
them? The straw matting in 

== the upstairs bedrooms is dingy 

Se = and soiled. What is the best 
method of cleaning it? And the window-draperies— 
these limp, grimy curtains which but a year ago came 
home so fresh and sweet from the professional cleaner! 

“But why send your curtains to the cleaner?” 
some one asks. 

“Why, Bridget would rub them all to pieces!” is 
the response, “and, indeed, I don’t know but she’d 
have to to get them clean.” 

Now that’s a mistaken idea of yours and Bridget’s, 


that curtains need rubbing. If washed by the follow- . 


ing simple method, the dust disappears like magic, 
and the curtains not only wear longer, but look more 
like new ones, than when laundered by any other 
process known to the writer. 

To wash lace or white Madras curtains: After 
taking the draperies down, shake and brush the dust 
from them, then soak for half an hour in warm suds. 
Heat half a boilerful of water, shave into it half a 
bar of good white soap, and add three tablespoonfuls 
of clear kerosene oil. When the soap has dissolved, 
put in the curtains. Occasionally turn them over 
carefully with a clothesstick. When they seem clean, 
remove to a rinsing water. After rinsing thoroughly, 
dip them in another water, to which has been added a 
little boiled starch. This will not stiffen them much, 
but will give them just alittle body such as new 
curtains possess. 

In case a creamy tint is desired, strain a little 
coffee into this last water. If one is so fortunate as 
to possess curtain frames, the remainder of the work 
is simple enough. In lieu of these, however, sheets 
may be fastened to the carpet, and the curtains care- 
full pinned to these. Madras curtains do very well 
if ironed upon the wrong side while damp. They 
must first be stretched, however, and are much more 
liable to tear than when pinned toa sheet and allowed 
to dry without ironing. Madras curtains containing 
colored figures frequently launder quite as well as 
plain ones. It will be well to test a small piece 
when possible beforehand, so that in case the colors 
run you can take them to a professional cleaner, who 
understands the dry cleaning process. 

Straw matting is easily cleaned by scrubbing with 
hot milk well salted. Wipe dry, open the windows, 


and allow the air to circulate through. It is said that 
when dry, burning common sulphur in the room will 
help to bleach it. 

From the frequent inquiries made regarding moths 
and carpet beetles, it would appear that, in spite of 
all that has been written upon the subject, there are 
still unfortunate housekeepers who are unable to rid 
themselves of these small pests. Let me suggest a 
remedy which is regarded as infallible in one house- 
hold, where at one time nearly every carpet in the 
house was infested with them. 

To exterminate carpet moths: Saturate a large 
cloth with water strongly impregnated with ammonia. 
After wringing it as dry as possible, spread upon the 
carpet, and iron until thoroughly dry. It is not 
advisable to press hard as that flattens the nap of 
the carpet. Go over the entire carpet in this manner. 
The hot steam not only kills the little pests and de- 
stroys their eggs, but with the addition of the am- 
monia freshens and brightens the carpet also. 

To avoid carpet moths: If you find no appearance 
of moths in your carpets, use an “ounce of preven- 
tion.” In other words, after your carpet has been 
laid, sponge thoroughly in a strong solution of salt 
and water. It is well, also, to sprinkle salt under- 
neath the carpet, in dark corners, under bookcases, 
couches, etc., where the carpet is least used. Above 
all, keep your rooms sufficiently light, remembering 
that moths should be numbered among those wicked 
creatures who “ prefer darkness rather than light, 
because their deeds are evil.” 

Rattan chairs which have grown dark and dis- 
colored with use may be greatly improved by scrub- 
bing with hot milk and salt, and afterward exposing 
to the sun and wind till dry. 

In cleaning your pantry shelves, use another “ounce 
of prevention.” Sprinkle a mixture of powdered 
borax and pulverized alum underneath the papers 
and you won't be likely to be troubled with ants. 

A remedy highly recommended for the extermina- 
tion of rats and mice is cornmeal mixed with pow- 
dered glass. Spread the mixture in their favorite 
haunts and it is claimed they will flee from the 
premises in an incredibly short time. 

Bad spots of oil or grease upon the carpet, which 
fail to yield to ordinary treatment, may often be re- 
moved with buckwheat flour and water. Makea 
stiff batter, spread upon the spots, and allow it to dry. 
Sometimes more than one application will be neces- 
sary, but ordinarily when the flour is swept off the 
spots disappear with it. 

Grease spots upon wall paper may be removed 
with Fuller’s-earth. Makea thick paste, spread care- 
fully upon the spots, and let it remain for twelve 
hours. Brush it off, and if the spot has not entirely 
disappeared, repeat the process. 


—Sara Sedgwick. 


ONLY a night from old to new; 
Only a sleep from night to morn; 
The new is but the old come true; 
Each sunrise sees a new year born.—//elen Hunt. 
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Original in Goop HouSBKEEPING. 


JAPANESE SOREENS. 


Girts THAT WERE “ Just WHAT Was WANTED.” 


OOD HOUSEKEEPING quotes 
a remark, evidently made by a 
man, to the effect that women 
wish for 262,800 things in a year, 
or one each minute. Now, I am 
positively certain I have not 
wished for a hundred different 
things in my whole life. But 
once in a while I want ome thing 
very, very much; and this was 

| the case when I began yearn- 
ing for a Japanese screen with 

several leaves. I thought of it every day. In my 
dreams I saw the lovely thing, glowing with rich, 
yet subdued colors, giving an air of elegance to my 
unpretentious parlor. I had already decided that it 
should screen off a little cozy corner, just big enough 
fortwo. And yet I hardly expected to see my dream 
become a reality. In this age of almost universal 
culture, a love for the beautiful does not presuppose 

a bottomless purse. 

Still, I kept on thinking about it, and, at last, as if 
to prove the saying that “all things come to him who 
waits,” something very odd happened. For on 
Christmas morning an expressman brought a long, 
flat parcel, which on being untied proved to bea 
beautiful three-leaved screen, as high as my head, the 
gift of a dear friend, a lover of Japanese art. My 
delight and enthusiasm may be imagined, as I tried 
the effect of standing it in various positions, and then 
sat down to look at it and enjoy it. 

Well, about two hours after the advent of my be- 
loved screen, a second expressman appeared upon 
the scene, bearing in his arms a second long, flat 
parcel. ‘Not anotherscreen?” you say. Yes, an- 
other screen, exactly the size of the first. But al- 
though they were alike in size and general style their 
coloring was different, and that made them all the 
prettier. The second screen was the happy thought 
of a friend, who knew my weakness for what the late 
“Mrs. Partington” called “articles of virtue and 
bigotry.” (Atthis juncture my husband remarked 
that it would be just as well if my longings were not 
expressed quite so audibly.) 

It did not take me long to see that the combinations 
of which my screens were capable were many and 
various. Sometimes the two figured as a six-leaved 
screen in a doorway. Sometimes they stood back to 
back, thus presenting two right sides. Sometimes 
they parted company and decorated dressing-room 
and dining-room on high festival days. Occasionally 
they take part in amateur theatricals. They have 
been made into a little retiring-room, where “ the 
talent” might blush unseen, at church entertain- 
ments. “Mrs. Smith’s screens” have become quite 
an “institution ” in our neighborhood. 

But just now my beautiful screens make a sheltered 


nook in one corner of my parlor. There stands my 
dear little tea table; on it my choicest cups and 
saucers, my Chinese basket-cozy, in fact my whole 
tea equipage. Two easy chairs complete the attrac- 
tions of my own special corner, * My lady’s boudoir,” 
as my friends call it. 

Reader, imagine yourself sitting there with a 
friend, discussing whatever you like best, over a 
steaming cup of tea! Surely you would unquestion- 
ably enjoy the opportunity, and quite understand my 
warm feeling for the two friends who gave me exactly 
what I wanted. 

—F. R. S. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE TURNING OF THE FOOTSTEP. 


An angel stood in a lofty place, 
Afar from the haunts where men do dwell, 
And watched, with a troubled, anxious face, 
The tide of life as it rose and fell. 
He bent an ear to the footsteps low, 
That echoed with bold or dainty tread, 
And watched their hasty march, or slow, 
With looks of sorrow, fear, and dread. 


Among the throng were maidens fair, 
And beardless youths, with eyes of fire; 

While tottering age with silver hair, 
Crept slowly on in vague desire. 

And manhood rich with life’s best prime, 
And woman grand in royal dower, 

Moved swiftly down the slope of time, 
Swept onward by a mighty power. 


On, on they go, a surging throng, 
Whose footsteps, beating on the air, 
Keep measure to a mournful song, 
A song of worldly strife and care. 
None seemed to pause or lift their eyes, 
To where the angel, grand and sweet, 
Is looking down, and ever tries, 
To stay that hurried tread of feet. 


‘*Oh! weary footsteps pause awhile, 
Oh! footsteps feeble take thy rest, 
Oh! turn ye from each earthly wile, 
And let thy soul with peace be blest.” 
Vet scarcely heard that tender cry, 
’Tis lost amid life’s passions wild; 
And like a far off distant sigh, 
It reached at last a human child. 


’Twas one whose footsteps long had grown 
So weary with the weight of care, 
From out whose eyes the light had flown, 
Within whose breast dwelt dark despair. 
Yet through the turmoil and the din, 
She heard a voice both sweet and low, 
‘Oh! turn ye from the ways of sin, 
Fling down the burden of thy woe.” 


She felt throughout her tired frame, 
A strange new thrill of life and hope; 
She paused to see from whence it came, 
Looked backward, o’er life’s dreary slope, 
And there she saw, through tear-dimmed eyes, 
The angel beckoning her to come; 
And with a cry of glad surprise, 
She turned her footsteps toward her home. 
—Cornelia Wesson Boyden. 
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Original in HOUSEKEEPING. 


A PROTEST. 


SENSIBLY MADE AND RIGHTLY SUPPORTED. 


N these days of plotting and 
scheming there are many 
pitfalls into which unsus- 
pecting and inexperienced 
feet may walk; but the art- 
ful and cunning snare which 
old Mr. Spider set for poor 
little Miss Fly is nothing 
compared with that into 
which various editors of the 
“ Woman’s Column” of the 

“Home Departments ” of 
some of our magazines and papers would have us 
walk, when that same editor tells us how to re- 
furnish our sitting-room luxuriously and artistically 
for a dollar and a half ;—and the stairs to this vision- 
ary parlor are more winding and, once reached, the 
things within more curious, than any that Mr. Spider’s 
philosophy ever dreamed of. 

How many times have we taken up such a paper— 
sensible and practical upon most subjects wherein it 
touches—and read, in answer to an “ Anxious In- 
quirer,”’ that with a few packing boxes, barrels and 
pine boards, some cotton flannel of brilliant hue, a 
few yards of cheese cloth, and, worst of all, an 
amateur paint brush and a pot of gilding, together 
with—well, the number of dollars and cents to be 
spent must depend upon the writer’s belief in the 
credulity of the feminine public—you can furnish 
your little room in such a manner that “Cousin 
Jane’s” eyes will open wide with wonder when she 
comes from the city to make herannual visit. There 
is no doubt about the last. Cousin Jane w¢// open 
her eyes, but the wonder will be, not at the beauty of 
the room, but that her friend should have so suddenly 
developed such aggravated symptoms of feeble- 
mindedness. 

The man who says that, if you will take up the old 
carpet, cover the floor with wall paper and varnish it, 
you will have a floor so closely resembling inlaid 
wood that only a connoisseur can detect the difference, 
doesn’t supplement his information with a statement 
of how much more like inlaid wood it will look after 
the sturdy boot-heels of your son and heir have 
danced a jig upon its shining surface. 

Pine boards and a broomstick may make a sub- 
stantial center table, but most women would hate to 
trust their lamps thereon. Packing boxes covered 
with cotton flannel may make luxurious divans, but 
it would take more down pillows than an inexpensive 
but comfortable lounge would cost, to make the 
“soft side of a pine board” an easy resting-place for 
the average man. 

Now we all know that a barrel is a very useful article. 
It is admirable for holding molasses or vinegar, and 
as a receptacle for flour it is “equaled by few and 
excelled by none ”’; but tell us, pray, why that same 


barrel, having served its term of usefulness in its 
rightful place, should be sawed into a fantastic shape, 
covered with calico orcretonne, put upon something 
faintly resembling rockers, and transferred to the 
parlor, at the expense of a tired body, pounded 
fingers and exasperated nerves, when a pretty little 
rocking chair can be bought for a dollar and a quarter? 

Almost any one can put upa few shelves, that 
stained, and trimmed around the edges with brass 
nails and pinked leather, will serve their purpose for 
holding books; but he who thinks he can construct 
a satisfactory, home-made bookcase after the models 
seen in shop windows, (I am speaking, of course, 
of an amateur, not a professional,) labors under a 
delusion that only experience will cure. 

Cheese cloth and cotton flannel are useful, too, 
within their sphere, but that sphere would seem to 
an impartial observer, to be limited to dusters and 
comfortables on the one hand, and warm under- 
garments on the other and just why they should 
ever be used either for window-curtains or mante} 
draperies the inquiring mind fails to see. Rather 
have only plain shades at the windows, and a shelf 
devoid of all attempt at adornment, except its coat 
of paint, than to so ruthlessly violate the dictates 
of common sense. The few cents thus saved will 
buy a photograph of some celebrated picture, or the 
reprint of a good book, either of which will bea 
source of enjoyment as long as it lasts. Books and 
pictures furnish a room in themselves, and give an 
air of refinement that nothing else can, while a cheap 
imitation of the unattainable, and oftentimes unde- 
sirable, is always in bad taste. 

When rooms can be furnished so cheaply and ar- 
tistically with straw mattings and pretty but inex- 
pensive chairs and tables, there would seem to be 
small excuse for calling into requisition cast-off 
barrels and old dry goods boxes. In these days of a 
mad rush for something,—nobody knows just what— 
economy is often carried so far that it meets the 
other extreme, and becomes rank extravagance. 
Better, far, leave your room as it is, and meet “ Cousin 
Jane ” with a smile upon the lips and satisfaction in 
the heart born of the fact that the home, if shabby, 
has an individuality of its own unmarred by gilded 
broom handles and “hand-painted” sofa cushions, 
than that the hands outstretched to welcome her 
should be pounded and bruised, and the whole body 
quivering with the nervous strain of trying to make 
two and two, four hundred. 

This fever of interior decoration has assumed a 
most malignant form. The modern housewife of 
moderate means, who cannot afford to buy rare bric- 
a-brac, forgets that the law of beauty and the law of 
appropriateness are so nicely blended that one can 
hardly tell where one leaves off and the other begins, 
and fills her rooms with a strange clutter of curious 
things, ties a bow upon every projecting corner that 
will hold one, throws “‘drapery”’ over every picturye- 
frame, and then stands back to view her work with 
admiration. Just why the rollingpin should be gilded 
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and hung upon the parlor wall,—why the bread- 
toaster should be treated in the same manner and 
placed upon the center table to hold photographs, 
when a suitable substitute could be so easily found, 
would take a wiser head than Socrates to answer. An 
extreme must soon follow. The piano, doubtless, will 
be relegated to the kitchen, and touched by the skiill- 
ful fingers of the accomplished servant of the period, 
the angel-cake in the oven will rise slowly but surely 
to the inspiring harmony of Chopin’s nocturnes. 

Let not the woman whose rooms look bare and 
plain be discouraged. ‘To the educated eye there is 
a charm in their simplicity all the more restful in con- 
trast with the crowded parlor across the way. The 
young housewife who fills her rooms so that there is 
only a narrow pathway from one door to another, who 
constructs rickety chairs and tables for her liege lord 
to tumble over, who ties a sash around the coalhod, 
and a yellow satin ribbon around the neck of the 
Venus de Milo, has not even mastered the first prin- 
ciples of * how to make a home attractive.” 

—G. M. C. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


GRAND’AM AND LITTLE OHILD. 
“ What am I thinking about,” did you ask? 
Well, a body old as I be, 
Does get kind of lonesome sitting so still, 
And likes to speak out things, you see. 
So, child, sit right down. I’m glad you’ve come in. 
Yes, take the old cat in your lap. 
My glasses !—well there, of course I might know 
I’d shoved them up over my cap. 


I was just wondering, when you came in. 
What could have possessed me that day, 

When Parson West called to catechise us, 
To hide in the hay-mow, away ! 

You may think you wouldn’t have done so, my dear, 
But young folks were sort of afraid 

Of preachers then, and the questions were hard— 
Though I’ve often wished since that I'd stayed. 


Poor Julia Jones! I was thinking of her. 
How she laughed in meeting one time. 

The tithing man called her name out so loud, 
It woke up old deaf Deacon Prime. 

He used to grind all our grist. Oh, ’twas fun 
To go with my father to mill, 

Or ride on the sled when he drew the wood, 
From the north lot, over the hill. 


Light up for me, child? Well, not just yet, please, 
These winter days are “‘ but a blink.” 

But this was my father’s milking time, and 
[ love in the twilight to think 

Just how he looked when he brought in the pails, 
Singing his favorite old hymn— 

‘** The day is past and gone ’’—mother joined, too, 
And Ruth, who sang alto, and Jim. 


“ Are they all dead now?” No, my dear, not dead, 
They’ve only passed into the skies ; 

Into that Everlasting Life, which God, 
In love, for His children supplies. 

I’ll see them all soon. Must you go now, child? 
Well, it’s lots of good you’ve done me. 

Few young folks would think it worth while to call 
On a body, old as I be.” 


— Susan Teall Perry. 


Uniginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


WITH A LITERARY CAMERA. 
SNAP-SHOTS TAKEN IN THE FIELD OF LITERATURE. 
V. 
a None of our great American 
_____| poets, remarks a recent writer, 

have earned their bread and butter by the verse 
which made them famous. But there are little by- 
paths through which those with “a facility for rhyme” 
have been enabled to find markets for their talent. 
In nearly every daily paper you find witty verses, a 
rhymed pun, or the suggestion of a parody on some 
popular person or event. This is popular writing, 
which satirizes the latest “fad” or humorizes the 
topic of the day. Ina more serious and broader vein, 
but still aiming at timeliness and popularity, there 
are poems called forth by great public events—* The 
Conemaugh Flood,” “ Sheridan’s Ride,” for examples. 
Every newspaper poet, with a subject fresh or vital 
to the public ear for his inspiration, may be sure of 
an audience. Next, there is topical song-writing. 
Topical songs lend themselves to local or popular ai- 
lusions, and are always useful and well-worked ad- 
juncts to light opera, minstrel, and variety entertain- 
ments. The realm of the advertising puff is another 
field for the rhymester. Clever verses in praise of 
certain brands of soap, tooth-powder, stove-blacking, 
etc., command better prices from their respective 
manufacturers than does the average sonnet from the 
average magazine editor. The most unique line of 
verse-writing yet attempted is that of obituary 
poetry, at which one New York woman actually 
makes her living! 
| That eminent authority in liter- 
| ary affairs, William Mathews, LL. 
D., has this to say about originality: ‘The raw ma- 
terial out of which essays, poems, and novels are 
made, is limited in quantity, and easily exhausted. 
The number of human passions upon which changes 
can be rung is very small; and the situations to which 
their play gives rise may be counted on the fingers. 
I live, I love,—I am happy, I am wretched,—I was 
once young,—I must die,—are very simple ideas, of 
which no one can claim a copyright; yet out of these 
few root-ideas has flowed all the poetry the world 
knows, and all that it ever will know. Ali the thought, 
the stuff or substance, of a new poem or essay, is nec- 
essarily commonplace. The thing said has been said 
in some form a thousand times before; the writer's 
merit lies in the way he says it. Even the wizard of 
Avon can strictly produce nothing new; he can only 
call in the worn coin of thought, melt it in his own 
crucible, and issue it with a fresh superscription and 
an increased value. 

How Some Maca-| The publishers of Harfer’s have 

zINES Pay THEIR | the reputation of paying liberally 
_ConTRIBUTORS. | for what they want—from $1o to 
$30 per thousand words. The Adtantic, according to 
one who ought to know, pays its contributors from 
$10 to $15 per thousand words. The Century's fig- 
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ures are about the same as the Harfer’s; its papers 
upon Russia, however, are said to have cost $100,000, 
including the traveling expenses of George Kennan 
and a special artist ; for the “ Life of Lincoln” it paid 
the authors, Messrs. Hay and Nicolay, $50,000. Scrid- 
ner’s and the Cosmopolitan pay their contributors as 
liberally as do the older publications. Zippincott’s 
prices range from $5 to $50 per page. Few maga- 
zines of the largest circulation pay less than $5 for a 
poem, and sometimes give as much as $10 or $15. 
For prose, the average price is ten dollars per thou- 
sand words. 


THE PreparaTion| In answer to an inquiry upon 
TuHaT A WRITER | this subject, an experienced writer 
NEEDS. and editor said to a literary as- 
pirant: A dictionary for shades of meaning and a 
standard encyclopedia are indispensable, and might 
even be calied writing materials for any one attempt- 
ing literary work. Books of reference, a classical 
dictionary, historical and literary hand-books are nec- 
essaries. Above all, it is important that the writer 
should be grounded in a fair English education—the 
wider range of studies so much better the chance of 
success; a knowledge of physical science, the fine 
arts, politics and history is all grist to the mill. There 
are, of course, various kinds of literary work, but in 
all of them the quality of being uf ¢o date, of knowing 
what has happened and what is going on in the par- 
ticular province of literature, is one of the faculties 
likely to be appreciated. A good writer, therefore, 
should have general knowledge of what the world 
is doing. 


ANSWERS TO poem entitled “ Beowulf,” 
LITERARY QUERIES | composed by the Saxons. 
HO. 5. Second—Shakespeare. 

Third—I\n L’ Allegro, scenery, occupations and amuse- 
ments are described as viewed in the light of a joyous, 
vivacious nature. In // Penseroso the same objects are 
presented as viewed by a person of serious, thoughtful 
character. 

Fourth— Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge, Lamb, 
Lloyd, Wilson. 

Fifth—History. 

Sixth—The wife of the poet Shelley wrote “ Franken- 
stein.” Its hero, a student of physiology, succeeds in 
constructing out of the horrid remnants of the churchyard 
and the dissecting-room a monster to which he afterward, 
through means of galvanism, gives life. Some of the 
chief appearances of this monster are managed with strik- 
ing effect. A dreadful retribution overtakes the guilty 
philosopher. 


—M. D. Sterling. 


Literary Camera Responses. 
For FEBRUARY. 

Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

First—John Milton. Sonnet on his blindness. 

Second—The Round Table was a huge circular marble 
table at which King Arthur and his knights were accus- 
tomed to sit. It is said there were thirteen seats around 
it in memory of Christ and the twelve apostles. Twelve 
seats were occupied by the king and knights of the high- 
est fame; the thirteenth represented the place of the 


traitor, Judas, and was left vaeant. It was called “the 
perilous seat” ever since a rash Saracen knight dared to 
sit in it, when the earth opened and swallowed him 
(Origin of the superstition: regarding thirteen at table.) 
The enchanter Merlin was said to have constructed 
the table. 

Third—Britomart was “a lady knight,” representing 
chastity. Spenser’s “ Faéry Queen.” Book 3. 

Fourth—Second line, Gray’s Elegy. 

Fifth—Juan de Mariana, 1537-1734. So called because 
his Latin style resembled that of Livy. 

Stxth—Charlemagne, King Arthur, Coeur de Lion, Alex- 
ander of Macedon. 

Seventh—Charles Brockden Brown; Philadelphia, 1771. 
Died, 1810. His novels are remarkable for intensity and 
supernaturalism. “ Arthur Mervyn ” is still read because 
of its graphic account of scenes during the prevalence of 
yellow fever in Philadelphia in 1793. 

Eighth—William Cullen Bryant. 

Ninth—That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.” It shows a knowledge 
of the life, work, character, and dialect of the Lanca- 
shire miners. 

Tenth—Constance Fenimore Woolson. Her mother, 
Hannah Cooper Pomeroy, was a niece of James Fenimore 
Cooper. 


For MARCH. 

First—“ The Lay of Beowulf,” the subject being the 
expedition of Beowulf, a descendant of Woden, from Eng- 
land to Norway, and his adventures there. Supposed 
to be of the fifth century. Cadmon’s (the monk of Whitby) 
paraphrase of the scriptures, formerly supposed to be the 
earliest extant writing in English literature, was written 
about the middle of the seventh century. 

Second—Shakespeare. By Prof. John Wilson. 

Third—The pleasures of mirth and of melancholy. 

Fourth— Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, Lamb. 
Lloyd and Wilson were also classed with them. 

fifth—Great progress has been made in poetry and 
fiction, but no department of literature shows more re- 
markable advance than that of history. The wonderful 
growth of periodical literature is alsoa marked feature 
of the age. 


Sixth—Mrs. Shelley, wife of the poet. A young student 
of physiology succeeded in constructing out of remains 
from the churchyard and dissecting room, a monster to 
which he gave life by means of galvanism. The monster’s 
life, rendered insupportable by his craving for human 
sympathy, and the knowledge of his deformity, was em- 
ployed in inflicting punishment and suffering upon the 
man who had called him into being. 


My answers to queries No.1 were not sent because | 
did not see them until very late in the month. I was 
gratified to see that they were correct. My translation of 
Sartor Resartus is ‘‘ The Tailor Mended.” No. 2 is yet 
incomplete, but No. 4 baffles me. I have given it up. 
I have enjoyed looking up answers to these queries and 
think they will prove very pleasant studies in general 
literature. H. M. A. 

NEw HAVEN, CT. 


SMALL service is true service while it lasts ; 
Of humblest friends, bright creature! scorn not one. 
The daisy by the shadow that it casts 
Protects the lingering dewdrop from the sun. 
— Wordsworth. 
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SOME SEWING-ROOM SUGGESTIONS. 
I.—Mending. 


O look over the clothing 
aD, when it is changed, be- 
meri fore putting it into the 
soiled clothes hamper, 
and to mend each article 
that needs it, at that 
time, is a much better 
way to keep it in order 
than to wait until it all 
comes in from the wash. 
The children of a family 
may be taught that they 
must not put on any 
article of clothing which 
has a button off, a but- 
tonhole torn, or a hole 
of any kind in it, to pin 
where it should be buttoned, for one day will usually 
make a large patch, or even a new end to a band, 
necessary. It takes a very short time to mend one or 
two little places, and the satisfaction of knowing 
that “that garment is ready for the drawer” when 
it comes from the wash is very great. 

Holes in stockings are very much increased in 
size by rubbing on a washboard, and often a thin 
place, going in, comes out a hole, so that the run- 
ning or darning the thin place is a measure of real 
economy; it takes less time, the stocking lasts longer, 
and a hole cannot be made to look as well, when 
mended, as a darned thin place. 

Let us say here a word in regard to darning: It 
is best to have a spool of fine thread—o¢ darning 
thread—for each color commonly worn by the mem- 
bers of the family, and when a hole really comes— 
in spite of well-darned thin places—as holes w¢//, in 
the best regulated families, take first the fine thread, 
and, catching the stitches of the stocking around 
the hole, draw it up slowly and carefully, so as not 
to break it away, and catch a few stitches across 
the hole; do not fasten off the thread, but hold 
it firmly under one of the fingers of the left hand 
on the darning ball. Then, using the darning thread, 
proceed as usual in darning. The opening to be 
made up will be smaller, and the appearance of the 
darn will be much better than in some otherwise good 
darning. Who has not seen a large hole carefully 
darned—“one thread up, one thread down” —but 
the result a budge where it fitted over the darning egg 
or ball? 

It is almost impossible to mend starched clothes 
neatly and without rumpling. The neckband of a 
shirt often needs a few stitches. If a worn button- 
hole, it is very easy to repair,sand if the edge of the 
band is worn and shows ravelings, (which will irri- 
tate the skin when stiff, as the band should be.) it 
is well to trim them off, and with “ buttonhole stitch ” 
do over the edge. When it comes in from the wash, 


dress neatly darned, when soiled, a small patch put 
under where the button is torn off, an apron string 
ripped off the end, an inch cut off and put on again; 
the upper points of the scallops of embroidery caught 
wherever breaking, all around a skirt, or panties; a 
small hole in a handkerchief darned—all these will 
prove far more effective, and much less laborious, 
than doing the same, with the additional result of 
washing on a weak constitution, next week. 

So much “open work” embroidery is used now, 
that it would well repay the time spent in examining 
and attempting to fill up the worn places with the 
original style of “lace stitch.” Often No. 50 thread 
may be used, and the result will be much “like 
new.” Ripped tucks run in on the machine also look 
much better if done before washing; and what has 
been said of stockings, applies equally to merino 
underclothing. 

When tablecloths are found to begin to wear in the 
middle or at other folds, (and good housekeepers al- 
ways have them carefully folded, in one way usually, 
so the folds always wear first,) a few inches cut off of 
one end and one side, and re-hemmed, will alter the 
place of all the folds completely, and give a new 
lease of life. The side hem, to be turned down once 
only, and end cat-stitched and sewed on the machine 
afterwards, looks more like the usual selvedge than 
the ordinary twice-turned hem. The same may be 
done to napkins, if large enough to allow it, as well 
as to towels—though these two last should be hemmed 
on both sides, not cat-stitched. With a spool of 
No. 150 white thread, and a fine needJe, I often 
darn a small hole in a handkerchief when talk- 
ing with an intimate friend, or when John is moved 
to read a paragraph aloud from his magazine. One 
takes a handkerchief from the pile in the drawer, 
and upon opening it for use, later, finds a hole. The 
few stitches often save more than nine apiece, it may 
be safely said. 

I also have my box named “ Always ready.” Itisa 
one-pound candy box, and contains a flannel, folded 
several times, in which to put different-sized needles, 
some black twist, coarse white thread, fine thread, 
wax, old thimble, a pair of scissors which will not cut 
much more than athread (and so do not tempt the 
family to borrow them), a few bone, pearl, coat and 
vest buttons, etc., and find it very useful when some 
member of the family in a hurry brings it to me and 
says, while holding up a foot, or an arm, or a skirt 
which has been overtaken by a catastrophe in the 
shape of a loss of button or a tear, “ Please put in a 
few stitches for me.” 

If, after my care, some garment escapes my notice. 
or a button is torn off by the clotheswringer, or other 
accident occurs, I insist that the servant who irons it, 
shall put aside the garment—all the garments which, 
in her opinion, need mending. They are not put in 
the basket with the rest of the wash, but are laid on 
my workbasket, so that I know that all the clothes in 
the basket are ready to be put away. Those to be 
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mended are few, and can ordinarily be finished up 
in a half-hour. 

It would astonish a woman, accustomed to let all 
mending “go” until the wash comes in, to find how 
little mending may be necessary in a household where 
the above method is used. Ladies have been heard 
to say, “I do not make clothing, it takes all my sew- 
ing time to do the mending!” There is surely some 
great carelessness to be hunted out in such a case. 
Of course, no thoughtful woman will do her family 
sewing in such a way that all will need new under- 
clothing at the same time. 

In putting away clean clothes, it is best to take each 
pile out of the drawer, and folding the last washed 
ones just the same size, put them on the bottom, then 
replace the others. ‘This will give each article its 
regular turn, and all will wear alike. If this is done 
carefully each week, the drawers or shelves are always 
in order, and any child will gladly do it herself, or 
even Aimself, if he knows that the top garment is sure 


to be a perfect one. 
C. S. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
Il.—A Combination Gown. 

A delicately clean baby, with just a suggestion of 
lilies or roses around it—this is the ambition and ideal 
of most young mothers. Hitherto this pleasant end 
has seemed attainable only by putting on a fresh 
dress and white skirt each morning, and a clean little 
gown each night; but when the wardrobe of Dorothy, 
the sixth baby, was made, it was with due reference 
to an already overflowing laundry basket. In many 
respects, though, it did not differ from those of its 
predecessors; the pinning blankets were bound with 
silk binding and feather-stitched, the flannel skirts 
were finished with simple hand embroidery, white the 
skirts were those worn by the successive daughters 
of the house, and there were a few dresses of fine 
lawn, daintily hand-made, a concession to a fastidious 
grandmother, who is not an admirer of diamonds in 
the rough ; but the distinctions between nightgowns, 
every-day dresses and slips, were ignored, and eight 
little garments made, that were to take the place 
of all three. They have fulfilled their purpose 
admirably. 

These little gowns were made with a tiny Gretchen 
waist, puffed sleeves and plain full skirt in fine check 
nainsook —a material whose wearing qualities has 
been put to the proof in the older children’s school 
aprons, and which launders nicely, even under un- 
skillful hands. 

One of these is put on clean and fresh each morn- 
ing after baby’s bath, and, except on rare occasions, 
does duty as dress and nightgown for the next 
twenty-four hours. By some good fortune the white 
skirt is deemed unnecessary for every-day wear, 
in our vicinity, so that baby’s laundry list is reduced 
to the pinning blankets, an occasional flannel skirt, 
and seven little gowns a week, and yet she is sweet, 
warm and kissable all the time, and from the kitchen 


and ironing- board; Bridget’s voice is heard in a 
contented song. 
— Betsey Beeswax. 
Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
Ill.—Crocheted Shoulder Cape. 

Make a chain of six stitches and join. 

First row.—Twelve double crochet in chain. 

Second row.—Six double crochet between every 
three stitches. 

Third row.—Nine double crochet in the middle 
of each set of six stitches. 

Fourth row.—Six double crochet between the third 
and fourth stitches, also between the 6th and seventh 
stitches. 

Fifth row.—Six double crochet in the middle of 
every six stitches of the preceding row, and put a 
short stitch between every shell of six stitches. 

Sixth row.—Like the fifth. 

Seventh row.—Nine double crochet in the middle of 
every six stitches with short stitch between the shells. 

Eighth row.—Like the fourth. 

Ninth and tenth rows.—Like the fifth. 

Eleventh row.—Like the seventh. 

Twelfth row.—Like the fourth. 

Thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth rows.— 
Like the fifth. 

Seventeenth, eighteenth, nineteenth and twentieth 
rows.—Put eight double crochet in the center of 
every shell. ‘ 

Twenty-first and twenty-second rows.—Put ten 
double crochet in every shell. 

Twenty-third, twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth rows.— 
Twelve double crochet for every shell. 

‘Twenty-sixth row.—Sixteen double crochet in the 
center of each shell of twelve double crochet. 

This cape is to be crocheted very oose/y, with large 
needle, from Shetland floss, three skeins of which 
will be required. When completed, the cape will be 
round and is to be folded together near the center. 

—Ilnez Redding. 


Original in Goou. HOUSEKEEPING. 
1V.—Inexpensive Draperies. 

Pretty and durable draperies may be made from 
cream-colored Danish cloth, and as they are so easily 
laundered, will commend themselves to the busy 
housewife. Procure two lengths for each window 
and finish them all around with an inch and a half 
hem. Feather-stitch the center and bottom hem of 
each piece with wash silk, or any other material that 
will bear washing. Select some pretty dark cretonne, 
and cut a strip three and one-half inches wide and as 
long as the width of the window, including the casing 
on each side. Line the cretonne with something 
stiff, and join to the poles with the curtain, in such a 
manner that the cretonne will hang perfectly straight 
across the window, while the draperies fall in graceful 
folds. The addition of a row of torchon lace to the 
center and the bottom edges will add much to the 


beauty of the draperies. 
Redding 
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DYSPEPSIA AND THE OOMPLEXION. 


HERoIc BuT SUCCESSFUL TREATMENT. 


awe HESE are the days in which the 
subject of the complexion is en- 
joying what might be called a 
boom. Almost every paper one 
takes up has something to say 
about it. I do not mean in the 
advertisements of ‘“ Bonaparte 
Cream” and the like, but in the 
sober reading matter, and even 
in the great editorial column 
itself. And I am inclined to 
think that the complexion boom 
will last. For men may come, 
and men may go, but woman’s care for her appear- 
ance goes on forever. 

In the first place, it is generally agreed that inter- 
nal applications are as much needed as external, for 
not the least of .the evils wrought by that enemy of 
mankind, dyspepsia, is a muddy and sallow complex- 
ion. A certain young woman, who had genuine old- 
fashioned dyspepsia all through her childhood, (in fact, 
I believe she inherited it,) has fought it, and within 
the last year conquered it, so that now she seems to 
have no trace left. It is of this course of action that 
I wish to tell the readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

The first relief came from the use of a kind of 
home-made hop beer, the recipe of which I will give 
exactly: Two ounces of hops, two ounces of sar- 
saparilla, about one-third ounce of sassafras (used 
only for flavor, and can be left out if desired). Hav- 
ing the hops in bulk loose, instead of getting them 
at the drug store, use one pint. Put the herbs in the 
largest kettle the house affords, and add three gallons 
of cold water. Let it stew all day, adding water as it 
cooks down, to keep the original amount, till the 
strength is entirely out of the herbs. Then strain, 
and add three cupfuls of sugar (brown is the best), 
and two yeast cakes dissolved in warm water. Of 
course, the mixture must be also lukewarm when the 
yeast is added. The soft yeast is better—add one 
cupful. Now stand the kettle in a warm place, till 
the mixture ferments, which will be in about two or 
three days, and when it has fermented, which will be 
shown by bubbles on the surface, bottle it, and put 
in a cold place foruse. Dose, one-half cupful about 
fifteen minutes before each meal, and between meals 
if wished. 

This simple remedy, as I have said, was the be- 
ginning of the cure of an obstinate dyspepsia case, 
and it seems reasonable, as lupuline, the bitter prin- 
ciple extracted from hops, is given in gastric fever, a 
most severe form of stomach trouble. This recipe is 
also used as a spring tonic, and hops are very valu- 
able for nervousness and sleeplessness. 

The second part of the cure consisted in always 
drinking something hot at meals, not before them, 
as the hot-water people advocate. In this case it 
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was principally hot milk, which is one of the best 
things for the stomach at any time. Americans are 
known to be a dyspeptic people, and they are said to 
be the only people who drink ice water at meals. It 
should be forbidden by law! People found out 
sometime ago that ice water was injurious, and the 
reaction was to drink nothing, which seems to be 
now, not only useless but unpleasant; whereas, if 
something hot is taken, the stomach is toned and the 
work of digestion is helped. 

The third part of the cure, is to eat at ali times 
very slowly. And that is all. To recapitulate: Be- 
fore meals, the beer. At meals, hot milk or other 
hot drinks. Slow eating. 

This is an important part of the subject of the 
comp!exion, but, of course, it is not all of it, and one 
of the most useful things is to protect it from hurtful 
influences. We are often told to wear thick veils to 
protect our faces from the sun and strong wincs, 
which will coarsen any skin; but no one seems to 
realize that cooking over a scorching stove, or re- 
ceiving the fumes of hot, greasy dishwater in the 
face, is just as detrimental. No skin subjected to 
these two things without being protected can very 
long remain fine, and nothing is so repulsive as 1 
coarse and greasy appearance. Now, we cannot 
wear thick veils when we are cooking, nor even 
chamois-skin masks with holes cut for the eyes, 
without great discomfort, not to say ridicule ; but we 
can all protect our faces inasimple manner. For 
this, nothing seems to be so good as starch, dusted on, 
and then rubbed with a soft cloth, so that it need not 
show. Of course, it is to have been previously 
pounded and sifted. Cornstarch is often recom- 
mended to be used as a powder, but it has the defect 
of not sticking so well. If the user is a brunette, the 
starch can be put in a pan in a hot oven and allowed 
to take a faint tint, and destroy the ghastly white look, 
and, of course, a little sachet powder can be added if 
a sweet scent is desired. Southern women are 
obliged to use powder as a matter of ordinary clean- 
liness and a preservative of the skin ; but the coarsen- 
ing effect of their hot sun is not worse than our 
rampant stoves and ever present dishwater. 

For a simple application to be used at night, milk 
seems to be as good as any. And then for every day 
there is the much discussed. question of hot water. 
which probably does not improve the skin, but makes 
it temporarily look much better. Ifa little Indian 
meal is used with it, the effect is very good. One 
old lady attributed her very fine skin to the externa! 
use of alcohol. Lastly we have the method employed 
by a girl whose complexion was both sallow and 
trough, but who has secured a skin very white and 
smooth. First, she forced herself to walk a mile 
every day; second, she dieted; and third, she wore 
every night a paste of tar, softened with almond oil, 
using a kind of rough mask cut out of linen to pro- 
tect the pillowcase. It was heroic treatment, but it 
succeeded. 

—Jane Robbins. 
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A REMINDER. 


MANNERS AND MORALS ILLUSTRATED BY EXAMPLE. 


GREAT many mothers are so 
occupied with social duties or 
the cares of housekeeping, 
that they neglect altogether 
the cultivation of those little 
refinements in their children, 
which, if not theirs by nature, 
it is almost, if not quite, im- 
possible to acquire in adult 
life. Affectation and pretense 

’) are alike vulgarity, but pretty 

‘ manners and refined habits, 
if insisted on with little chil- 

= : dren, soon stamp themselves 
indelibly upon their impressionable natures, and be- 
come entirely their own. Then, a great many dis- 
agreeable habits are acquired in childhood, and 
prove a bane to the possessors through all their 
future life, which by judicious correction, adminis- 
tered at the proper time, might have been com- 
pletely eradicated. 

Children should be taught that it is rude to yawn, 
without endeavoring to conceal or suppress it; to 
whistle or hum in the presence of older persons, 
whether at home or abroad, or to make any monot- 
onous noise with feet or hands, beating time, etc.; to 
play with any article at the table during meal-time ; 
to pick the teeth, or cut or clean the nails outside of 
one’s own apartment; to lounge about; to place the 
elbows on the table, or to lean upon it while eating ; 
to take hold of persons, or to touch them with fa- 
miliarity while talking with them ; to speak of absent 
persons by their Christian names, when they would 


not so address them if they were present; to use’ 


slang words; to scratch the head or person; to whis- 
per in company; to point at any one or anything 
with the finger; to cover the mouth with the hands 
when speaking or laughing; to stare at persons; to 
laugh at one’s own stories or remarks; to toss arti- 
cles, instead of handing them; to fail in saying, 
“thank you;” whenever it is called for, whether 
to a superior, an inferior, or an equal. Better to say 
it when unnecessary, than not to say it when required 
by courtesy. 

Children should also be taught that it is a rude- 
ness to stand in the way, without instantly moving, 
when another tries to pass; not to say, “I beg par- 
don,” when they have in any way inconvenienced 
some one, or when desiring any one to repeat a 
speech which they have failed to hear; to go before 
older persons (who are entitled to precede them) 
when leaving a room at the same time; to leave the 
table with food in the mouth; to take possession of a 
seat that belongs to another, without instantly rising 
upon their return; to leave any one, without saying 
“good-bye,” or giving a bow, at least; to sit with 
one’s back to a person, without asking to be excused ; 


hands on the hips, and, in short, todo anything which 
shows selfishness, disrespect or indifference. 

Especially in their table manners should children 
be watched, and, when necessary, corrected; in this, 
again, nothing is more disgusting than to make a 
noise in eating or drinking; both of these acts are 
possible without any fuss whatever, to annoy even 
the most refined person, and, also, both are possible 
in a manner that will put any one so unfortunate as 
to be near, in intense agony for the time. Some 
persons breathe heavily when eating. This is often 
caused by eating too fast, and becoming too much 
engrossed in getting through with it; at all events, 
the habit should be guarded against, for it is dis- 
tinctly oppressive. 

Now, it is quite possible to teach children all these 
little (?) things without worrying them, and without 
giving them reason to dread their mother’s presence. 
A child is easily taught to take a strong pride in 
being a true little gentleman or lady, and will soon 
help wonderfully to improve himself. ‘The more 
pleasantly a reproof is administered, the more bene- 
fit will be derived from it. In the majority of 
cases, a mother gains nothing by being too much 
of a martinet. And please bear in mind, that in 
teaching fine manners, as well as fine morals, pre- 
cept is of little use, unless illustrated by a good 


example. 
—Mrs. S. A. Snider. 
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TIRED. 
“ So tired, so tired, my heart andI!""—Z. B. Browning. 


What though we’re tired, my heart and I? 
It matters not, there’s more to come; 
We must live on, we cannot die, 
Must rise and gird our armor on. 


We must be strong, my heart and I, 

For heavy burdens weigh us down 
They press so hard, yet they must try 

To lift the cross, who’d wear the crown. 


We must be brave, my heart and I, 
We have no time to give to tears 

For broken hopes, that ruined lie 
Along the pathway of the years. 


We must look up, my heart and I, 

Straight on, where Faith and Hope are seen, 
With eager step and earnest eye, 

With steady trust and steadfast mien. 


Look up, not down; look on, not back, 
And grasp the hand of Faith secure, 
For “‘ not a good thing shall he lack” 
Who thus “ through all things shall endure.” 


** Tired out,’’ you say; nay, nay, not so! 
For, “ as the day, thy strength shall be,”’ 

And He who bids you “ Rise and go,” 
Has also said, ‘* Come, follow me!” 


He does not ask that we should tread 
A path He has not gone before ; 
Then follow, without fear or dread. 
For He will guide you, doubt no more. 
—Lucy Leggett. 
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THE OARE OF LAMPS. 


A LEAF OR Two FROM THE BOOK OF EXPERIENCE. 


HE old saying, “‘ Experience is a good 
teacher,” is verified over and over 
again, and a long experience in the 
care of lamps has taught some 
useful things about them. Most 
certainly lamps need to be kept 
perfectly clean, and free from all 
foreign accummulations. In cut- 
ting or trimming the wicks, leave a 
thin coat of char, or brown edge. 
One can make a clean cut, and, 
for some unknown reason, when 
lighted, the flame becomes steady 
atonce. It is next to impossible 
to get an even cut if the wick be turned up out of the 
burner, unless one has a perfectly steady hand and a 
true eye. Turn the wick so that only the charred 
edge is above the burner, then, placing the scis- 
sors close to the burner, keep them on a level with 
and touching it, till the wick is cut across. As to 
slightly rounding the corners, just the point taken off 
at either end gives a broad, well-shaped flame, and, 
probably, a little more light. Those who “fix the 
lamps” know that the end of a mere thread, or the 
least projection, will cause a “streamer,” with smoke 
smirching the chimney and making a very disagree- 
able odor. 

When the wick is shaped to suit, turn it down into 
the burner a little way, wipe the edge and sides 
thoroughly, and leave it so. The wick being satu- 
rated with oil, when cutting it as described, the scis- 
sors squeeze out a little, which will spread upon the 
outside of the burner. If the burner is a round or 
cylindrical one, the oil will work down on the inside, 
too. An old penholder or worthless lead pencil, with 
a corner of the “lamp rag” about it, rubbed up and 
down in it a few times.will wipe it out. In the side 
of this kind of burner, at its base, is an opening for 
ventilation, and if noticed, quite a little accumula- 
lation of oil and charred stuff will be found within it, 
unless care has been taken every day to keep it 
clear; the rag over a blade of the scissors will enable 
one to get this clean. 

If the lamps are set away with the wicks above the 
burner, the wick, acting as a sort of syphon, allows 
the oil to continue running over the edge, and by the 
time lights are needed, the burner is covered with 
oil. and sometimes it has even run down on the lamp 
itself, its odor being perceptible during the day. 
This is the reason the lamp smells so bad when it is 
lighted. Some think it cannot be helped, so it is en- 
dured evening after evening. This is all not only 
disagreeable, but dangerous. Also, when the light 
is put out, and the flame surely extinguished, leave 
the wick a little way down in the burner. Do not 
use the “lamp rag” when it gets very oily. If it is 
considered too good to discard yet, wash and rinse it 


well, to use again; it is not a disagreeable thing to 
do, especially when the best oil is used. 

Now as to the chimneys. With the best oil, and 
properly trimmed wicks, they need not get smoked up 
at all—that is, with black smoke. It is not necessary 
to wash them every day; many do not wash them at 
all, at least with water. It may be supposed that 
this work is done in the kitchen. An old newspaper 
opened large enough to place the lamps on may be 
laid upon the table, so that in case any oil is spilled 
it will not all soak into the wood. By pouring care- 
fully and not tipping the can too high, oil is 
never spilled. 

Put on the kettle; let the water boil so that steam 
issues from it; holding a chimney in a dry cloth to 
protect the hand, place it just over the nose of the 
kettle so that the steam will pass *#rough the chim- 
ney, being sure that neither end of it is covered, 
otherwise the steam would burst it. Have a clean 
cloth (old calico is the best for this use) and wipe the 
chimney out until it is perfectly dry. If the hand 
cannot be got inside with the cloth, and it becomes 
necessary to use a stick of some kind, be sure it is a 
stick, one of wood or cane. Repeat the steaming 
and rubbing until clean and clear, pressing as hard 
as is safe for the glass. The outside is steamed by 
removing the kettle cover and holding the chimney, 
by the bottom edge, over the steam, and, while it is 
on the glass, rub and polish. 

Chimneys last much longer by this method of clean- 
ing than by using soap and water, and rinsing. It 
certainly takes less time and is less trouble, and they 
look cleaner and clearer. I have used ‘chimneys 
taken care of in this way, eight years. Unless some 
accident befalls them, I never expect them to break 
from the heat of the flame. A ew chimney is washed 
in the common way, with warm water, etc. As there 
is usually a little ticket pasted upon it, which sticks 
very tightly, it is left in the water till soaked enough 
to come off. But after this, even though the chimney 
is already clean, it is treated just as above described, 
and the new one behaves as‘well as those which 


have been used. 
—Frances Malley. 


Compiled for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
LITERARY LITTER. 

Actuality is too stern a thing for sentiment. 

Tears are sweet as laughter to some natures. 

It is’nt funny to be thought mean and stingy. ; 

There is no pathos in real misery, no luxury in real 
grief. 

It is'nt funny to be shabby, and to be ashamed of one’s 
address. 

Being poor is a mere trifle. It is being known to be 
poor that is the sting. 

We do not toy with sharp swords, nor hug a gnawing 
fox to our hearts, from choice. 


It is wonderful what an insight into domestic economy 
being really hard up gives one. 
—Tile Thoughts of an Idle Fellow. 
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WHO WAS TO BLAME? 

A QUESTION FOR MOTHERS TO ANSWER. 
"Wye FINE theory is sometimes 
as untrustworthy and mis- 
leading as a faulty compass. 
A striking illustration of 
this fact was given during a 
visit of a week’s duration to 
the home of a young mother 
who gave herself up with 
abandon to the affairs of 
the home. It was impos- 
sible to remain in that home 
for a day, even, without ob- 
serving the reiteration of 
one question and one answer. It mattered not who 
asked the question nor in what tone it was asked, it 
was as sure of a humble and self-sacrificing reply as 
was the case of the Lord to Samuel, and, indeed, it 
suggested his answer, “ Lord, here am 1!” 

A little boy of five would come running up the step 
and calling out in clear, sharp staccato at each step, 
“ Where’s mamma?” He was followed by the other 
children at intervals, from the baby up to the big boy, 
whose harsh voice, at that critical and patience-de- 
veloping stage called “turning,” inquired, in tones 
sometimes high and fine, and again sepulchral and 
low, Where’s mamma?” 

The father’s voice, full of notes of anticipation, 
always called out as he entered the home, “ Where’s 
mamma?” And the cook in the kitchen had caught 
with facility the family trait, and asked the question 
a great many times a day, when, as it seemed, it did 
not need to be asked at all. 

“You seem to be wanted to-day,” 
said to her. 

“Oh, yes; I always am, I hope,” she replied, as 
she rose for possibly the thirtieth time to answer the 
inquiry and to start some one off about his various 
duties or pleasures. 

It was not alone in those cases where mamma was 
really needed and wanted, that she was called upon, 
but when anything else was required—Paul’s umbrella, 
Moses’s rubbers, the bath towel, Bertie’s history, the 
broom, a ball, a string, a fish-line, a boot, a doll ; each 
and all were demanded of mamma. Her husband 
rarely left the house without saying to her, ‘‘ Where’s 
my hat?” though, at that moment he might be hold- 
ing it in his hand. He would have been shocked if 
any one had hinted to him that she had more to look 
after than she ought to have. Nevertheless, all of 
the machinery of the home seemed to start from her 
hand, and she must attend to each detail. 

Who was to blame? 

If any one spoke to her about it laughingly (and no 
one would have cared to speak seriously), she said 
she loved to be useful; she had always been afraid 
of being selfish ; it was natural for her to like ease— 
“flowery beds of ease”; she thought a mother was 
in dreadful danger of getting to be selfish and opion- 


mamma’s friend 


” 


ionated ; she had so many to plan for and to manage, 
so many things had to go according to her direction, 
that there was danger of her getting to think herself 
perfection, unless she did just as many things as she 
possibly could for other people. The one to whom 
she opened her heart would have been more aston- 
ished if the snow image the children had heaped up 
had fancied itself a sphinx, and was worrying be- 
cause, always staying in the yard so, it might chill the 
air and stop vegetation. 

Probably there is no experience in human life 
which we may receive passively and get great good 
from. It is one of the best results of motherhood 
that it tends to the development of character. It 
ought to open the eyes to a new world, but unfortu- 
nately it does not always do so; and who would like 
to tell this sweet and gentle mother that she was 
wearing herself out in a bad cause; that every time 
she hunted up Paul’s hat and Bertie’s history she 
was doing a direct injury to the child, and that in 
reality her eager desire to save him trouble was what 
Maudsley calls a “ vicarious gratification of self.”’ 

Mothers need to struggle against selfishness, to be 
sure; but it is this subtle and dangerous form of it, 
this readiness to do the child’s work for him, to make 
life difficult for him by and by, by making it too easy 
for him now. It may be sublimely unselfish in a 
mother to make a child retrace weary steps to look 
for things he has carelessly thrown aside, and to 
clean up mud he has brought in. 

The advice given by Mark Twain to his widowed 
sister, in regard to her boy, was confided to the writer 
by that mother: “ Never do for your boy,” wrote 
Mark, “ anything that he can do for himself.” There is 
a volume of moral philosophy in the sentence. The 
only help a wise mother will give is that which leads 
to self-help. The importance of this is recognized by 
the best teachers everywhere; it is the very essence 
of the old education, and the vital truth in the new. 

This principle, acted upon in more primitive modes 
of family life, has given our history its strong men 
and women. It is without doubt one of the most 
difficult tasks a woman has set her to do in this 
world, to keep from unduly helping her little chil- 
dren. It may sometimes help her to resist tempta- 
tion to think of a time later on, when the cry of 
““Where’s mamma?” will be answered, if answered 
at all, by a woman worn out by a life of *‘ hunting the 
slippers,” and playing at a never-ending game of 
hide-and-seek (you hide and I seek!); the freshness 
of whose spirit hes fled, and who can no longer give 
help, though help given now would count. 

—Emma W. Babcock 


No man is born into the world whose work 

Is not born with him; there is always work 

And tools to work withal for those who will; 

And blessed are the horny hands of toil! 

fhe busy world shoves angrily aside 

The man who stands with arms akimbo set 

Until occasion tells him what to do; 

And he who waits to have his task marked out 
Shall die and leave his errand unfultilled.—Zeowed/. 
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DECORATIVE PAINTING. 
IV. 

PARROT ON BLACK EBONIZED PANEL. 

2 ERFORATED pattern, No. 2393. par- 
roton branch; size, sixteen by twenty. 
Stamp the design with white pow- 
der, and then go over the lines with 
an outline brush, dipped in white 
paint which has previously been 
mixed with a drop or two of pale 
drying oil. Then give the entire 
design a body color of white. Lay 
the paint on very smooth. When 
dry, retouch the parrot in the fol- 
lowing shades: For the tip of wing 
and tail, make up a shade of blue- 
green. Add to cobalt blue a trifle of chrome green 
No. 1, and a very little white, to produce the shade. 
Paint the breast of Antwerp blue, cadmium No. 1 
and white, mixed. Use very little blue. Work in a 
little more white where the breast joins the neck. 
On fore part of neck, use cadmium No. 1, lightened 
with a very little white. On the back of neck and 
working about half way down the length of the tail, a 
few strokes of raw umber may be used, working in 
with them an occasional stroke of Antwerp blue and 
cadmium No. 1, with a little ivory black, mixed. For 
the extreme top of head, use pure cadmium No. 1. 
For the bill, mix King’s yellow, a very little burnt 
sienna and a very little white. Paint the eye with 
burnt.sienna, with a ring of black around it. 

Paint branch on which parrot sits with burnt 
sienna, white. and a very little touch of raw umber. 
Paint the leaves in two shades of green, one made of 
cobalt blue, white, and a little cadmium; for another 
shade use cinnabar green, to which has been addeda 
little vermillion. 

The parrot and paroquet have many varieties of 
coloring, but the above will be found easy of execu- 
tion, and yet very pretty. 


PLUSH AND SATIN TABLE COVER, DECORATED WITH 
PINK POND LILIES. 


This cover is intended for the top of a square table. 
The plush is cut the size of the table, and a lining of 
silesia or satin is also cut to fit the plush. Perforated 
pattern No. 470 is used. Pond lilies; size, fourteen 
and one-half by fifteen. Stamp the design with 
white powder, and hold the wrong side of the plush 
before a moderate fire until the stamping is set. Give 
the design one Coat of white as a body color. Two 
or three drops of turpentine and a very little pale 
drying oil may be used to thin the paint. Cremnitz 
white is a good white to use. When this is dry, the 
following tube oil colors will be needed for retouch- 
ing: Rose madder, ivory black, Antwerp blue, cad- 
mium No. 1, burnt sienna, Cremnitz white. Crimson 
or brown plush may be used for the “cover.” Paint 
the leaves and stems in a shade, made up of Antwerp 
blue, to which a little each of cadmium No. 1, and 


white, have been added. Shade the leaves with the 
same colors, adding a little more cadmium and a 
little ivory black. For the lily petals, mix white, rose 
madder and the very lightest touch of black, for one 
shade. For a shadow tint, add to white a very little 
ivory black. On some petals a slightly deeper flush 
of the rose madder may be added. When the-green 
tints are dry on the leaves, they may be veined with 
burnt sienna, using the outline brush. A very little 
of the sienna may also be used upon the stems. A 
pink cord extending around the cover, and a large 
chenille tassel at each corner, adds to the effect. 
—E. S. L. Thompson. 
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NEXT WEEK. 


“The work will be easier next week,”’ she said; 

“ The extra baking is done and the bread 

Is the most I shall do in that line; Master Ned 
Has a brand-new suit; no patches he’!] need, 
I shall get quite a rest—I need one, indeed! 


“*T will read my new cookbook—at Christmas it came— 
Charles said it would give me a‘ pointer’ on game, 
In the cooking of which I’m decidedly ‘ lame.’ 

Alas, I confess my shortcomings are many— 

Ah, me, that I might only live without any ! 


“ And if I find time, I’ll try over that song 
That Isabel lent me—I’ve kept it so long 
I’m really ashamed to return it! It’s wrong 
To neglect social duties—but then I’ve no time 
To spare for society, arts nor for rhyme. 
But I'll ‘catch up’ next week with some of these matters, 
And garnish both inside and out of the platters!” 


These high hopes had possessed this poor housewife before, 
And as often been dashed upon fate’s stony floor; 
But the storm overpast— grew courageous once more, 
And, as “‘ hope springs eternal,’’ she gathered them up, 
Chinking some day to quaff from a high, brimming cup! 


But these dainty air-castles came down with a smash, 

As Jimmy came in “ broken out”’ with a rash, 

And she heard a wild yell and a horrible crash ! 
From the pantry it came—Johnny lay ’midst the wreck, 
And had broken his arm, instead of his neck ! 


But time healed the wounds and hope came again, 

To dwell a brief space with this mother of men; 

But the rainbow wings paled in the strife that came then, 
For a new trial rose in the buffalo bugs 
That got into the carpet and nice parlor rugs. 


‘* The work will be easier next week,”’ she said, 

“The west wind is warm, the clover is red, 

I’ll try a brisk walk, ’twill help my bad head ; 
Through bright country lanes I’m pining to roam, 
There’s nothing whatever to keep me at home.” 


But when next week came, she rode out instead, 

With coaches and horses; her poor, aching head 

At rest on a little square pillow. They said 
’Twas a “‘ beautiful funeral,” the flowers “immense,” 
* Poor Charles did his duty, he spared no expense.”’ 


— IV. B. Cossitt. 


From silent mountains, straight, with startling sound, 

Torrents are hurled, green hills emerge, and, lo, 

The trees with foliage, cliff with flowers are crowned ; 

Pure rills through vales of verdure warbling go, 

And wonder, love and joy the peasant’s heart o’erflow. 
—Beattie. 
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HOUSEKEEPING IN FOREIGN LANDS. 
XX. 
IN THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 
OUSEKEEPING among the 
natives of the Sandwich Isl- 
ands isa simple undertaking, 
as compared with our more 
cumbrous methods. In fact, 
the native Hawaiian house- 
keeper is entirely lacking in 
that trait so characteristic of 
the American woman—worry. 
Her simple wooden cottage, 
with its few rooms, is easily 
kept clean, and if it isn’t clean, no matter. 
The family lives, for the most part, on the broad 
lanai or veranda, which entirely surrounds the house, 
while the interior is, generally speaking, occupied 
only when rain or some other necessity compels the 
family to seek a more sheltered location. These 
lanais are built very broad, for the purpose of shelter- 
ing the inner rooms from the heat of the tropical sun. 
They are frequently enclosed in latticework, over 
which the vines clamber, thus giving free access to 
the trade winds while protecting still further from 
the sun, and at the same time shielding the inmates 
from the gaze of the street. The king’s private resi- 
dence is so enclosed from top to bottom, thus giving 
the house the appearance of being composed entirely 
of latticework. 
Within this shady enclosure the work of the house- 
hold is largely done, and here the family meal is 
spread, if, indeed, it is spread at all. Quite as fre- 
quently the whole family may be seen seated @ /a 
Turk, onthe ground in front of the house. A mat, 
or a few banana leaves, serves fora tablecloth. A 
single dish may answer for a drinking vessel, and 
another may contain the poi for the family. A papaia 
leaf makes a plate, as well asa napkin, and fingers 
are the only eating utensils needed. No knives and 
forks to lose, no tumblers to break, no dishes to wash! 
What luxury! 
In the matter of food, too, the Hawaiian house- 
keeper has a decided advantage. Few dishes are re- 
quired for the most sumptuous repast and these few 
are simple. First and indispensable among her 
choice viands is poi, the staple article of diet among 
the Hawaiians, as rice is the staple food of the Chi- 
nese. Even this is usually prepared before it comes 
to the house. The taro root, from which it is made, 
is grown in large, irrigated fields called taro patches. 
It is fusiform in shape, and somewhat largerthan a 
good-sized beet. It is usually gray in color, but one 
variety, called the royal taro, is pinkish, and was 
formerly restricted to the use of the chiefs and their 
families. When wanted for use, it is gathered, peeled 
and boiled, then pounded with iron pestles until re- 
duced to a pulp, a little water being added from 
time to time. It is now a sticky gray mass, nearly 
thick enough to be cut with a knife and is called 


“paiai.” This is the form in which it is commonly 
sold in market. 

The natives take it home in calabashes, or, if in 
small quantities, tied up in a huge leaf from some 
tree, reduce it still further with water, and it is ready 
toeat. In taste it resembles flour paste, but the na- 
tives prefer it after it has stood long enough to be 
slightly sour. In this diluted form it is called poi. 
It is eaten with the forefinger, or, if very thin, with 
the fore and middle fingers, and is named one or two- 
finger poi, as the case may be. Dried fish, salt salm- 
on, or a green onion, is the only relish needed with 
this appetizing dish. Taro is also considered very 
delicious when simply boiled in the root, or beaten 
into thick cakes and fried. Of late, taro flour is be- 
coming quite popular for batter cakes and gems. 
The dried and partially cooked roots are ground into 
flour and used very much like that of buckwheat. 
Both taro and poi are considered very healthful arti- 
cles of diet, and physicians often prescribe them in 
cases of weak digestion. 

The second dish in importance which will grace the 
table of the Hawaiian hostess will be a roast pig, the 
preparation of which is a matter of some interest. 
Early in the morning the squeals of the victim may 
be heard. Short work is made of dressing. A hole 
is dug in the ground and lined with stones, then a fire 
is built in the hole, and when the stones are red hot, 
the body to be roasted is wrapped in ti leaves, low- 
ered, filled and covered with more red-hot stones and 
left to roast. The meat thus prepared is deliciously 
tender, sweet and juicy, and it is not without some 
justification of her pride that the hostess passes the 
dripping, juicy flesh to her guest. 

Other dishes found on the table will be fish, roasted 
in a way similar to that described, but each one deftly 
tied in a ti leaf; chicken, boiled or fried; dried fish 
of all sizes, from half an inch upwards; raw shrimps, 
fresh from the water; kukui nuts, roasted and salted; 
various native fruits, such as mangoes, guavas, olives, 
limes and alligator pears; and last, but not least, the 
potato pudding. This is also something of a curiosity. 
First the sweet potatoes are boiled and pounded until 
they are finely mashed. Then a quantity of cocoa- 
nuts are grated, the manner in which it is done being 
something unique in its way. Some dusky native, 
with strong muscles, sits astride a board, one end of 
which projects over a tub. Seizing the piece of 
cocoanut firmly in his hands, he rapidly grates it into 
the tub by scraping it across the end of the board. 
When a sufficient quantity has been prepared, the 
cocoanut, with the milk, is mixed with the mashed po- 
tato, the whole firmly packed together in a huge dish 
—and the pudding is done. 

And so the feast is completed, and should the 
reader be standing by, the dark-browed hostess, 
adorned with wreaths of roses and maile, would give 
her a cordial “aloha” greeting, and with smiles and 
neany a gesture invite her to a seat in the family circle. 

In one other matter of housekeeping the Hawaiian 
housewife differs very essentially in her methods from 
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those common to us. There is no Monday in Aer 
week. The only rule for wash-day which she respects 
is to wash when she can put it off no longer. When 
that time comes, she trudges down to the brink of 
some mountain stream, dressed in a garment which 
water cannot harm, wades fearlessly in, perches her- 
self on some projecting rock, then, placing the wet 
clothing on a board beside her, she belabors the 
soiled garment with aclub, alternately soaping and 
beating, and dipping in the soft clear water until the 
linen is snowy white. Perhaps several of the neigh- 
bors may go down with her, each one dipping, soap- 
ing, and pounding, as if some terrible vengeance was 
being wreaked upon the defenseless victims. The 
whole performance may wind up with a grand frolic in 
the water, the merry washers soaping and scrubbing 
each other, dragging each other under the water, div- 
ing for pebbles to the bottom of the stream, or match- 
ing their speed against each other in swimming. 

Of course, all that we have said thus far as to the 
domestic economy of the Hawaiians applies only to 
the natives. The foreigners have brought their old 
customs into their own beautiful homes, adopting 
those of their foreign neighbors only so far asthe 
necessities of climate and their own comfort require. 
but, alas! along with their trained servants, their un- 
bounded hospitality and their wealth, has come that 
other concomitant of civilization—worry. Nowhere 
else can be found warmer hearts or more willing 
hands; but in spite of all that may be said as to the 
advantages of civilization, it is refreshing now and 
then toturn from the busy, care-worn housewife of 
the fair complexion to the Hawaiian housekeeper, 
who never takes thought for the morrow, is never 
anxious, never in a hurry, and who never worries. 

—L. Estelle Appleton. 
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UNDER THE LAUREL AND WILLOW. 


Under the laurel and willow, 
Under the stars and the dew, 
Resting from conflict and danger, 

Slumber the Gray and the Blue. 
Shadows and sunbeams entangle, 

Birds trill their melody gay, 
Zephyrs sigh requiem solemn 

Over the Blue and the Gray. 


Roses and dark-gleaming cypress, 
Tender white lilies and rue, 
Sun-kissed or rain-dashed, are bending 
Over the Gray and the Blue. 
Clusters of sombre-eyed blossoms, 
Garlands of splendid display, 
Lie in the daisies and grasses, 
Over the Blue and the Gray. 


Out of the heart of the Nation, 
Up on the pinions of day, 
Flutter, in tremulous whispers 
Prayers o’er the Blue and the Gray. 
Down on the flower-wreathed hillocks, 
Wet with the rain or the dew, 
Falls a tear for the gray-coated sleepers, 
A tear for the sleepers in blue. 


—Claudia Tharin. 
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A DAISY COMFORTER. 


HE adjective above is used, not in the slang 
parlance of the day, but in the sense of an 
imitation of the bright blossoms associated 
in our minds with green grass and singing 

birds. This pretty, artistic bed covering is espec- 
ially appropriate for a baby’s crib. ‘Take three yards 
of fine cream cheese cloth—the quality that retails in 
the city stores for a shilling per yard—fill with a 
pound of the best cotton batting. The little com- 
forter should be a yard and a half long by a yard 
wide. ‘Tie in five rows—one through the center, with 
two rows on each side, making thirty-two ties in 
all. Mark with a pencil. Thread a tape needle 
with pale pink “ baby ribbon”; punch holes through 


ray the comforter with an em- 

WZ broidery stiletto, and tie in 
\ Wie) Vy 


the tiny ribbons—the dai- 
sies can be sewed on with 
= twist on the opposite side 
of the comforter. To make 
a the daisies, buy six rolls of 
pale pink dress braid—the 
\ shade known as “Sunrise 
pink” is very effective ; cut 
in strips a little less than 
two inches in length—ten strips forming a daisy. Lay 
the pieces one upon the other, thus making a round 
symmetrical form ; when in position, tack together in 
the center to hold the strips of braid, after which, imi- 
tate the seeds of the flower by working French knots of 
yellow Saxony in the center of each daisy. Fringe 
out the braid with a stout pin, after which, trim with 
a pair of sharp scissors until of a round, perfect 
shape. When the tufting is done, and the daisies are 
sewed on, run the edges together and crochet a hand- 
some edge of pale pink Saxony. Another, lately seen, 
was of cream cheese cloth, tufted and crotched with 
yellow Saxony, and covered with cream-colored daisies 
with yellow centers. Made a little larger, they are 
exceedingly pretty to throw over the foot of the bed 
inthe guest chamber, but are too much trouble to 
make, to use them simply as coverings. 
—Annie Curd. 
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THE AMMONIA BOTTLE. 

The daily papers have recently reported several 
deaths as a result of drinking ammonia through mis- 
take. As this drug is in universal use among house- 
keepers as an agent in scouring and cleaning, for 
which it is useful, great care should be taken to keep 
the bottle out of the reach of children, since acci- 
dents are liable to occur which may result fatally. It 
is not necessary in this connection even to know that 
the pungent liquid is made from old hoofs and horns 
and foul gas liquor. Presumedly the chemical action 
has given a product which may be adapted for ordinary 
uses, but the danger of strangulation, of injury to eye- 
sight or other disastrous effects, will always remain. 
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“NOT FIT FOR GREENS.” 


TeA DRINKING IN OLDEN TIMES. 


HERE have been many anec- 
dotes concerning the igno- 
rance of our ancestors about 
the way to use tea—relating 
how they cooked it this way 
or that before they found out 
that it was for a beverage. 
The stories may be true, or 
they may be false; but this 
actually occurred in a neigh- 
boring town. Among the 
families living there, before 
the Revolution, was a cer- 
tain David C. and his fine, 
quick-witted wife, Sarah. It 

happened upon a time that he went on a visit to the 
first settler of his name in another part of the state, 
near the seaboard. This relative, who was in com- 
munication with sea captains, had some tea, and he 
made David a present of a package to take home 
to Sarah. 

Now, man like, David had forgotten to ask how it 
was to be prepared for use, and as neither his wife 
nor any of the neighbors had ever seen any before, 
there seemed to be no way out of the dilemma but to 
go to work and cook it the best way they could think 
of. This stately lady, for such she was, of “ ready 
wit,”’ as the history says (and “ ready wit” was an in- 
heritance in her family), found herself at utter loss. 
Her “wit” failed her in this emergency; she was 
baffled and beaten by a package of dry, rolled leaves 
of Hyson tea. But she decided that it must be for 
* greens,” and so put the whole in a kettle and boiled 
it, and both declared “it was not fit for that even.” 

Their posterity can atiord to laugh at the remem- 
brance of this worthy couple as they ladled out the 
greenish-black mess, and, after tasting it, tried to sip 
a little of the acrid liquid in which it had been boiled. 

One of the same family was among the first to bring 
the Irish potato into the state. The brown tubers 
were a great curiosity and perplexity to his neigh- 
bors, who could not imagine how they grew; whether 
on a bush, like berries; on a vine, like the pumpkin; 
on a Stalk, like Indian corn; or on a tree, like apples. 
But he settled the matter by giving the mode of opera- 
tion and the result, in this concise explanation, which 
is the gist of potato culture, told in a way unsur- 
passed by any modern agriculturist: “Dig a small 
hole in the ground, put in a potato, cover it up, and 
in the fall dig the hole open, and you will find more 
potatoes from the one put in.” 

The tea story brings to mind an incident told me 
by a friend—a foreigner—about an experience had 
during the first year of her residence in this country. 
She said: “One day our next-door neighbor sent us 
in a watermelon. It was actually the first one we had 
ever seen, except in the market, and, being strangers, 
we did not quite like to ask what it was, and how we 


were to prepare it. Well, we thanked the servant 
who brought it, said it was a fine one, and acted as if 
we had been used to that sort of fruit or vegetable, 
whichever it was, all our lives. When we were left 
by ourselves we began to wonder how in the world it 
was to be eaten. The servant had said her mistress 
was anxious to get it to us in season for dinner. Of 
course, then, we reasoned, it is something that must 
be cooked. We pondered and we discussed the mat- 
ter, but, lucky for us, we were too proud to ask any- 
body. Finally we concluded to treat it as we did 
egg-plant; so we cut half of it into thin slices—O! 
there were so many of them, and they were so drip- 
ping wet!—dipped them in batter and fried them !— 
that is, we tried to. And, O! my dear! can you im- 
agine the result? We tried to eat them! Imagine 
that, can you? We did not breathe a word about the 
matter to anybody, but went out in the evening and 
threw the stuff into the creek. And that is the his- 
tory of our first watermelon.” : 

This is a good place for an amusing occurrence 
that was witnessed at a hotel table one day: A fine- 
looking man had ordered coffee, and it was brought 
in at the same time with the dessert. As he took his 
cup he saw the waiter place before him a mould of 
icecream. He instantly plunged his teaspoon in and 
transferred a generous quantity to his coffee, think- 
ing it was some special preparation of cream pre- 
pared for that very use. 

That, however, was not so strange as the case of 
the lady who was desirous of doing what she called 
“tony” things, without knowing how. She found that 
it was quite fashionable among her neighbors one 
summer to have iced tea, and, concluding that she 
would not be behind them in furnishing a refreshing 
beverage, said that the next time she had guests she 
too would have iced tea. She soon gave a little party, 
and great was the amazement and inward amuse- 
ment of her guests to see her as she served the cups 
of scalding tea, drop into each a small lump of ice ! 

—Amanda B. Harris. 


THE INSIDE OF ITALIAN LIFE. 


A good deal of the romance which used to attach 
to “Sunny Italy” and its inhabitants has faded away, 
since we have come to know them better; and espe- 
cially since the advent of large numbers of them to our 
country. Still we should hardly be prepared to credit 
some of the facts reported by recent writers regarding 
that country. For instance, it is said that in Italy 336 
village communities have no graveyards. The dead 
in them are put away in primitive church vaults. Two 
hundred thousand Italians live in 37,000 dangerously 
unhealthy cellars; 9,000 in little cells hewn out in the 
rocks. In 1,700 communities, bread is a juxury tasted 
only on holidays; 5,000 communities are so poor that 
they consume no meat at all; 600 are without phy- 
sicians; 104 are constantly afflicted with epidemic 
fevers; 110.000 persons have chronic skin diseases; 
sixty-three in every hundred can neither read nor write, 
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LINEN NEEDLEWORK. 


For CoMFort, CONVENIENCE AND CULTIVATION. 


UCH of the finest needle- 
work nowsold by the women’s 
exchanges, and the different 
societies of decorative art, is 
upon linen. The ponderous 
pincushion and dresser cover 

of elaborately wrought or painted 

plush, and the lambrequin and table 

cover of the same, are but little used. The 

introduction of materials for embroidery in 

beautiful shades, that will stand the test of the laun- 

dry, has brought about this sensible change, and 

now the pretty covers and cushions of my lady’s 

toilet table and dresser may renew their beauty as 
often as necessary. 

The favorite pincushion is about as large around 
as a good-sized coffee cup, or a saucer. It is usually 
a fat, high cushion, and covered with white linen, or 
with colored or white silk. Over it is laid a cover of 
fine white linen, with fringed, hemstitched, or lace 
trimmed edges. One cushion, seen not long ago, had 
its surface sprinkled with tiny violets in purple or 
gold; another, for a blue room, was scattered with 
blue forget-me-nots; and a third had one wild rose 
in a corner, while the rest of the surface was covered 
with single petals of the rose, as if they had fallen 
here and there. Another favorite design, and one 
seen in all kinds of decoration, carved on furniture, 
printed on wall paper and woven into carpets, is 
that of a bunch of flowers, tied with a flowing mib- 
bon. A pincushion cover has for a design a bunch 
of lilies of the valley, tied with a bow and flutter- 
ing ends of apple green. Sometimes a little nose- 
gay of flowers is worked in the center of the cover, 
and a border or wreath of ribbon is worked about 
two inches from the edge. The flowers on these 
covers, as well as the embroidered ribbon, are done 
in solid embroidery, or in outline stitch. Imita- 
tion valenciennes, fine torchon and oriental laces 
are used for edging them. The fine doilies of linen, 
in square or circular shape, are often bought for 
cushion covers. 

If one lives where it is not easy to get stamping 
done in artistic patterns, the marking may be done 
at home in copied or original patterns. One who 
does not understand shading will find it safer to use 
white silk or floss. Ifa touch of color is desired, the 
washable thread of Japanese gold is a beautiful 
addition to work done in white. When a colored 
cushion is desired for any particular room, no better 
choice can be made than of the colored linens that 
come in beautiful shades of old red, blue, tans 
and browns. Worked with linen floss they also 
make the cushion par excellence for a head rest or 
couch, and are a welcome change from the pillow of 
rich fabric, stiff with embroidery, upon which no 
aching head was ever allowed to rest. They require 


no cover, as they can be washed, and they are fine 
enough for any homely parlor. 

Cloths for five o’clock teas, also of linen, are pure 
or cream white, with their surfaces covered with 
some small flower worked in white or colors, and 
finished, as are the cushions, with an edge that is 
hemstitched, lace trimmed or fringed. Often the 
center of the cloth is left entirely plain, and a wide 
band is worked asa border. The band may be in 
conventional design or a floral band, @ Za naturel. A 
cloth of cream white, lately, finished. has a bunch of 
field flowers worked in crewels in each corner, con- 
nected by a ribbon of light blue which formed the 
border. A second cloth had a border formed of over- 
lapping grape leaves, worked in shades of green. 
The edges of the leaves were worked in long and 
short stitch, and a fine gold cord, couched in place 
with green silk, finished them. The cloth was cut 
away as in embroidery, leaving the leaves to form 
the edge. Many doilies are worked in leaf pattern, 
that is, one large leaf, shaped after a maple, pond lily, 
or grape vine leaf is cut from linen, and the other 
leaves of the dozen are shaped from it. The edge of 
the leaf may then be worked in button-hole stitch, 
or in long and short stitch, with a cord couched on as 
described above. The leaf may in addition be veined 
with embroidery silk, and is sometimes covered with 
a fine network of stitches resembling the cells of 
the leaves when held to the light. 

In making any one of these articles for a gift, it is 
well to have some idea of the predominating colors 
in the room where it is to be used. Do not makea 
rose-colored pillow fora yellow room, nor forget-me- 
not doilies to be used with china decorated with 
nasturtiums. The real joy of such a gift, to her who 
receives it, will be in having it fit harmoniously into 
some spot that before was unadorned and incomplete. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


WHAT IS FONDANT? 

From a neighboring county comes the inquiry: 
“What is Fondant? Recipes are inserted in papers, 
etc., ‘Take a little fondant, drop it into such and 
such a thing.’ Not understanding how the fondant 
is obtained, or what it is, the directions are useless.” 

Fondant is a French word, from the verb fondre, 
which is its infinitive form, and means to melt (by 
steam), to found (cast in a mould), to dissolve (in a 
liquid) ; fondre is also the root of the word foundation, 
hence fondant is the boiled sugar, etc., which is the 
“ foundation ” of the candy, icing, etc. In Mrs, Cathe- 
rine Owen’s *‘ Gentle Breadwinners ” is given a recipe, 
and she there says: ‘This icing is what the French 
call fondant or ‘melting icing.’” In candy making a 
certain quantity of sugar and water are boiled to the 
proper consistency, and by manipulation formed into 
the fondant or foundation for the many kinds of candy, 
the flavoring, spices, nuts, etc., giving them great va- 
riety. Catherine Owen’s “Lessons in Candy Mak- 


ing,”’ gives the desired information. 
—E£. St. J. W. 
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The Kitchen Table. 
Original in Goop HouSEKEEPING. 
CURRY AND CAKE. 

MONG the many rules in print for the making 
of curry, I have seen none precisely like that 
followed by Dula, a Hindoo servant familiar 
to my childhood. As we disliked fruit, or 

other vegetables than rice and onion in curry, the cu- 
cumber, banana, and their kind, were omitted. 
East Indian Curry. 

Dula cut a chicken in many pieces, in very trim fashion, 
and parboiled it until it was tender, leaving the pieces to 
cool in the liquor. An hour before serving, he fried two 
or three thin slices of salt pork, with which one onion, 
shredded very fine, was well browned. To this a generous 
quantity of the liquor from the chicken was added, and 
while boiling briskly in the iron saucepan, the mixture 
was thickened with one teaspoonful of turmeric, one-half 
teaspoonful each of pepper and mustard, a pinch of cay- 
enne, a teaspoonful of clove, with allspice if desired, in 
the same quantity, the spices moistened with a few spoon- 
fuls of the liquor, and made sufficiently smooth and thin 
to be turned easily from the blue saucer in which the mix- 
ture was always made, into the bubbling broth. This was 
poured over the chicken, which, during the last quarter of 
the hour, had been arranged in a deep platter, and sur- 
rounded by a wall of steamed rice. This is the simplest 
of curries, but none more elaborate was ever so satisfac- 
tory to our household. Veal was used often instead of 
chicken. Of course the seasoning can be varied, and 
butter can be used in place of the pork. 

Nellie was very dainty in her cooking, but not ex- 
travagant, and her ribbon cake is very good. 

Nellie’s Ribbon Cake. 

#Use four eggs (minus two whites), one and one-half cup- 
fuls of white sugar, three-fourths of a cupful of sweet milk, 
two rounded cupfuls of pastry flour in which are sifted 
one teaspoonful of cream tartar and one-half teaspoonful 
of soda, one-half cupful of melted butter put in at the last, 
with one teaspoonful of lemon. Put two-thirds of the thin 
mixture into two tins of equal size; into the one-third re- 
maining, stir one teaspoonful of cloves and one-half tea- 
spoonful of cinnamon, and place in a third pan like the 
two others. Bake the three cakes, and remove carefully 
from the pans. In fact, this is the only troublesome part 
of the process, and old pans are preferable to new ones in 
baking these sheets. Have one square of Baker’s choco- 
late melting in a bowl set in hot water while making the 
cake; while baking it, beat the two egg-whites, with one 
and one-lialf cupfuls of pulverized sugar, adding it to the 
melted chocolate. When the cakes are available, put a 
light one at the bottom, spread it with a thin layer of the 
chocolate icing, lay on the spiced cake, cover it with a 
similar layer of chocolate, on this place the second light 
cake, and cover with the remainder of the chocolate. When 
perfectly cold, cut in slices a generous half-inch thick. 

—Adelaide Ciliey Watdron. 


O:iginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
A NEW IDEA IN CAKE MAKING, 
A friend, in giving me a recipe for a cake, said: 
“Clarify the butter before using it.” This, to me, was 
a new idea, and I give it to the readers of Goop 


HouseEkEEPING. To clarify the butter, put it in a cup, 
or whatever you may judge best, on the back of the 
stove. Let it melt and then pour off from the sedi- 
ment. Of course it must cool before using for cake 
making. This process frees it—the butter—from the 


undue quantity of salt, etc. 
—E£. St. J. W. 


Onginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
BREAD, ROLLS, ETC. 
Vienna Bread. 

This is claimed to be the best bread made. To make 
it, take one quart of warm water and milk, one cake of 
Fleischmann’s yeast, half an ounce of salt, and one pound 
of flour. Makea thin sponge; and allow it to stand one 
hour, then add about two and one-half pounds of flour. It 
must now stand three hours, or until it becomes a smooth, 
elastic dough that will spring back if pressed with the 
finger. Cut in one-pound loaves, proof for one hour, and 
bake twenty minutes ina very hot oven. Before putting 
in the oven, cut three cuts across each loaf with a razor. 
While baking, wash the tops of the loaves with a sponge 
dipped in milk to glaze them. 

There has been some inquiry about entire wheat 
bread. Ifindit very good. Forlunch baskets it can- 
not be excelled, as it does not become dry and taste- 
ess like white bread. This recipe cannot be improved : 
Entire Wheat Bread. 

One quart of warm water, one yeast cake, one table- 
spoonful of salt, two of sugar, and two and one-half pounds 
of entire wheat flour. Mix and let stand three hours. 
Stir it down and pour in pans, allowing room to rise. 
Proof half an hour, and bake twenty minutes for one-pound 
loaves. 

In baking bread of any kind, have the oven very 
hot when the bread is put in. This will cause the 
bread to spring in a few minutes to almost double its 
former size. If the oven is not hot when the bread is 
put in it will continue to ferment slowly, and may 
thus become sour. A good test is to throw a little 
flour on the bottom of the oven; if it browns at once, 
the oven is in good order. If bread is proofed too 
much before it is put in the oven, it will rise and fall, 
and rise again in the oven, and while it may not be 
sour, it will be coarse, and there will be a dark coarse 
streak near the middle of the loaf. If the bread ap- 
pears to be too light, mould it over with a little fresh 
flour, and proof for a short time, then bake. ‘The ad- 
dition of fresh flour will give the yeast something to 
do, thereby saving the bread from being sour. 

Rolls. 

Use to one pound of sponge two ounces of lard, one 
teaspoonful of salt and the same of sugar, and enough flour 
to make a smooth dough, and let it rise two hours. Form 
in rolls, proof one hour and a half, and bake quickly. 
Rusk. 

Use one pound of sponge, four ounces of sugar, one 
egg, two ounces of lard or butter. Proceed as for rolls. 
Cinnamon Buns. 

Roll rusk dough until half an inch thick. Wash with 
molasses and water. Strew cinnamon and currants over 
the dough. Roll up and cut in one-inch pieces. To 
glaze rusk and buns, wash with molasses and water while 
they are hot. —* Pro.” 
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pa in the cornstarch, and stir until it becomes smooth paste. ; gehen 
p, Jhe Cozy Gorner. Add the sugar, salt, beaten whites of the eggs, and cook a “1 

le littlke—not enough to curdle. Serve cold, with a custard 58 
i- — made of one pint of milk, one scant half cupful of sugar, 

e We have several contributions for our “Cozy Corner”’ depart- beaten yolks of the three eggs. Flavor pudding and custard 


ment, every way worthy of publication, which do not appear for 
the reason that the names and addresses of the writers are not 
given. Only such contributions will be printed in any depart- 
ment of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING as are accompanied by the name 
and address of the writer. 


“F, McJ.,” La Jara, Colorado, is respectfully referred 
to the above announcement. 
WANTS A RED ANT REMEDY. 

Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 
Will some reader of GooD HOUSEKEEPING give a 
certain remedy for driving red ants out of a house? 


ERASING INK SPOTS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 
Will some of your readers please give me the key to 
erasing ink spots? Mrs. L. S. 
BANGOR, ME. 


RATS IN THE HOUSE. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will any of your correspondents give me a satisfactory 
remedy for rats inthe house? Of course poison is out of 
the question. C. A. M’D. 

MONTREAL, CANADA. 

@ERFUMES. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Will some one give in the “* Cozy Corner” some good 
recipes for perfumes, or mention some book in which such 
recipes may be found. A. N. W. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky. 


TASTING OF THE PAN. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I think if “ Mrs. A. T.,” in Goop HOUSEKEEPING for 
March, is careful to use only nice butter or home-tried 
lard for greasing bread pans, and remove the bread from 
the pan as soon as it is baked, it will not “taste of the 
pan.” Ifleft in the pan it steams and will sometimes 
taste of the lard. Good butter is safer to use. 


NortTH Easton, MAss. G. 


BREAD MAKING. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Inthe numerous cookbooks | possess, generally only 
one way of making white bread is mentioned. I wish to 
know why one kind of bread is light and crumbiy, while 
another isdamp and spongy; not one recipe book gives 
me the information I desire. No one tells you wéy a 
thing will be so and so; we must usually labor and labor, 
and find out from (often) very trying experiences. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. Mrs. W. A. G. 


*“SNOW DRIFT” (CORNSTARCH) PUDDING. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

One pint of milk, two tablespoonfuls of cornstarch, one 
scant half cupful of sugar, whites of three eggs, salt. 
Dissolve the cornstarch in a little of the milk. Place the 
remainder of the milk in a double boiler; when hot, stir 


alike with a small teaspoonful of whatever extract is pre- 
ferred. Many prefer the pudding unsweetened, using as 
sauce the sweetened custard. A delicious dessert for 
warm weather, when made in the morning and kept on ice 
until tea-time. When once tried, this recipe becomes a 
favorite “ stand-by,” especially nice for invalids. 
MICH:GAN City, IND. M. F. P. 


THE COOKING OF RICE. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

If you have a number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING con- 
taining recipes for the cooking of vice, plain, and in the 
form of pilaff, risotto, etc., that are capable of producing 
the Jest results, please send it to me with price (any 
price). If you have not, I respectfully recommend your 
investigating the subject and publishing the results. 

NEw YORK. J. &. 


{Will some one ormore of our good housekeepers tell 
our New York correspondent their experience in con- 
nection with the cooking of rice? — Editor of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. ] 


MOLASSES CAKE-—AGAIN. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

My recipe for molasses cake is as follows: 

Two cupfuls of molasses, one cupful of sugar, two eggs, 
one-half cupful of butter, one teaspoonful of soda, two 
cupfuls of sweet milk, four cupfuls of flour, one-half 
teaspoonful of salt, two teaspoonfuls of ginger. 

And for molasses gingerbread: One cupful of mo- 
lasses, one-half cupful of sour milk, one (level) teaspoon- 
ful of soda, dissolved in one tablespoonful of hot water 
and stirred into the sour milk. A piece of butter and a 
piece of nice lard, each as large as an egg, melted ard 
added to theabove; one-half teaspoonful of salt, two cup- 
fuls of sifted (pastry) flour, and one teasp »onful of ginger. 

NORTH EASTON, MAss. mG. 


BOILED ICING AND FROZEN CREAM. 
Editor ef GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Miss Parloa’s papers in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING are de- 
lightful. I am one of those who, like “I. B.” in the Feb- 
ruary number, need exact and detailed information, and 
Miss Parloa knows just how to impart it. 

Apropos—Will any one who can, tell me how to ice a 
cake ? (with boiled icing, as I like that best.) I am nota 
new beginner, but have tried in vain for many years, or 
at least with only varying success — never perfection; 
plain, but thick and smooth on top and sides is all I ask. 
One more favor, if I may trespass so far: I want the 
name of, and recipe for, a certain frozen cream, of which 
the only description I can give is that coffee is the flavor, 
and a part of the same. It is frozen in some way dif- 
ferently from ice cream, and is a little more difficult to 
make successfully—so I am told. A READER. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


IN THE LAUNDRY. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
In the March number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING ap- 
peared an article entitled “In the Laundry,” by Agnes 
Rosenkrans. Her experience and mine differ so widely in 
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the use of kerosene in washing, that I would like to give 
my recipe to the many readers of GooD HOUSEKEEPING, 
who are situated, as I am, ina city where rain water is not 
plentiful. The writer in the article referred to says, 
“Kerosene cannot be used with any but rain water.” | 
have used it for two years with Hemlock lake water, and 
my clothes to-day are as white as they can be. I put 
three pailfuls of water into my boiler, one bar of 
any good soap, shaved fine, and three tablespoonfuls of 
kerosene. Shave the soap into the water,and when that 
is dissolved, and the water boiling, add the kerosene, 
mixing thoroughly. The clothes, which have been soak- 
ing one night in cold water witha little washing soda 
dissolved in it, are then wrung out and put into the boiler, 
after removing about two-thirds of a pail of water—this 
is toreplenish the water as it gets low in the boiler with 
each boilerful of clothes. Of course, cleanest clothes 
are put in first. Let the clothes boil twenty minutes, 
then take out in the sudsing water, rinse and blue them, 
and they will be as snowy as any one can wish them to be. 

The dirtiest white clothes will come clean, or so nearly 
so that alittle rubbing in the hands will take out every 
particle of dirt. 

A next-doer neighbor, who had five small children and 
did her own work, used to have her large washing on the 
line long before I, with only one baby and a nurse, had 
half of mine rubbed. One day, in jest, I said to her, “ Mrs. 
M——,do you do your washing on Sunday?” “ No, in- 
deed,” said she; “ why do youask that question?” “ Then 
do tell me how you manage to hang your washing out so 
early,” said I. ‘Why, I wash with kerosene,” and she 
gave me her recipe, which I have given above. A. W. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
GRANDMOTHER'S DAYS. 
In our grandmothers’ days, when a cabin rude, 
Unfinished, and bare, held the little all 
Of the pair who were building the household fire, 
The light of it fallingjon window and wall, 
Was there less of happiness then than now? 


In our grandmothers’ days, when the kettle swung 
On the sooty crane in the chimney wide, 
And the spitted fowl, that sputtered and sung, 
Swung gently from side to side, 
Was there less of happiness then than now? 


In our grandmothers’ days, when the broad stone hearth 
Was the trysting place of the lovers dear, 
And the high-backed settle reflected the glow 
Of the firelight on faces suggestively near, 
Was there less of happiness then than now ? 


In our grandmothers’ days, when the children came, 
And the humble home was filled with glee, 
As, clothed in their garb of homespun, they roamed 
And frolicked like birds and butterflies free, 
Was there less of happiness then than now ? 


In our grandmothers’ days, when the cradle stood 
In sound of the burring, whirring wheel, 
And the baby crooned and clapped his hands 
At each click of the swiftly revolving reel, 
Was there less of happiness then than now ? 


In our grandmothers’ days, when trouble came, 
And sometimes even the wolf, to the door, 
The home was their castle and love lent it grace. 
And if ofttines the battle of life was full soré, 
Was there less of happiness then than now? 


—Mrs. M. W. Blacker. 


Jhe Ghildren of the Household. 
THE AMERICAN SCHOOLBOY’S 


Or, AN Easy METHOD OF STUDYING SOME OF THE PRINCI- 
PAL FACTs OF AMERICAN HIsTory. 


MAY. 

May 1, 1690. Commissioners from the colonies met at New 
York, to provide for defense against the French and 
Indians. First instance of a congress of the colonies. 

May 2, 1856. Charles Sumner assaulted in the Senate cham- 
ber by Representative Preston Brooks. 

May 3, 1863. Battle of Chancellorsville, Va., defeat of the 
Federals under Gen. Hooker. 

May 4, 1861. President Lincoln calls for 42,000 volunteers 
for three years, and informs foreign powers of his inten- 
tion to maintain the Union by war. 

May 5, 1862. Yorktown evacuated by the Confederates. 

May 6, 1677. Gov. Gorges sells his proprietary rights in 
Massachusetts, and confirms the title of the state. 

May 7, 1830. Treaty between the United States and the Ot- 
toman Porte. 

May 8, 1846. Battle of Palo Alto, Mexico; Americans victo- 
rious. 1869, First Pacific railroad completed. 

May 9, 1863. Stonewall Jackson died, after being mortally 
wounded at the battle of Chancellorsville. 

May ro, 1865. Jefferson Davis captured and imprisoned. 1775, 
Ticonderoga taken by Ethan Allen and Benedict Arnoid. 

May 11, 1681. Laws against Quakers, and against keeping 
Christmas, repealed in Massachusetts. 1862, The ship 
Merrimac burned by the Confederates. 

May 12, 1775. Crown Point taken by American troops. 

May 13, 1828. American tariff bill passed, imposing heavy 
duties on British goods. 

May 14, 1602. Gosnold discovered Cape Cod. 1634, Meeting 
of first House of Representatives of Massachusetts. 

May 15,1776. Convention of Virginia appoint a committee to 
draw up a bill of rights and form of government. 

May 16, 1860. Abraham Lincoln nominated at the Republi- 
can convention in Chicago, for president. 

May 17,1756. War formally declared between England and 
Fra: ce, involving the American colonies. 

May 18, 1631. Winthrop elected governor of Massachusetts. 
1863, Grant invests Vicksburg, Miss. 

May 19, 1848. Treaty ratified between Mexico and the United 
States, 1780, Famous * Dark Day’”’ in North America. 

May 20, 1862. ‘The Seward-Lyons treaty for the suppression 
of the slave trade ratified by Great Britain and America. 

May 21, 1861. Confederate Congress met for the last time in 
Montgomery, Ala.; meeting afterwards in Richmond. 

May 22, 1763. Assault on Vicksburg repelled. 1865, Presi- 
dent Johnson proclaimed the opening of Southern ports. 

May 23, 1607. First permanent English settlement in Amer- 
ica, at Jamestown, Va. 

May 24, 1632. First fortification begun in Boston, on Corn 
hill. 


May 25,1775. Daniel Boone, with sixteen other pioneers, met 
at Boonesborough and founded the commonwealth of 
Kentucky. 

May 26, 1865. Confederate Gen. Kirby Smith, in Texas, sur- 
renders; end of the war. President Johnson proclaims 
a conditional amnesty. 

May 27, 1813. Fort Erie and Fort George abandoned by the 
British troops. 1862, McClellan takes Hanover Court 
House. 

May 28, 1664. First Baptist church organized in Boston. 

May 29. 1780. Col. Tarleton, with 300 horsemen, captured 
Waxhaw in South Carolina. 

May 30, 1862. Corinth, Miss., taken by Gen. Grant. 

May 31,1770. Gov. Hutchihson assembled the General Court 
of Massachusetts at Cambridge. 1864, Extreme Aboli- 
tionists nominated Fremont against Lincoln, at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
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Quiet Hours wm 


Quick Witted. 


Contributions for this department are always in order, the ony 
provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh and en- 
tertaining, and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 


Prize PUZZLE. 
305.—QUEEN FLORA’S GARDEN. 

This is the season of the year when the flower garden must 
receive attention, and the shrubbery and trees be looked after, 
if the flowering, foliage and fruitage would be such as the lover 
o! the beautiful in the vegetable world could devoutly wish for. 
The following lines give a clue to the contents of Queen Flora’s 
King’s-move Garden ”’: 

All persons q.ick witted, where’er they may dwell, 
Are hereby invited to locate and tell 

The names of the plants which so freely expand 

In the garden of Flora, the queen of the land. 


King Sol, from his throne, looks benignantly down, 
Bestowing his blessi»g, but rarely his frown ; 

The path let him lighten, while tribute we bring, 
And carefully follow the moves of the king. 


We cannot, in moving, our steps e’er retrace, 

Or twice, for one p ant, penetrate the same place; 
For wild flowers the English name only is told, 
For others, the names under which they are sold. 


Green herbs, climbing vines, stately trees here abound, 
While weeds, intermingled, encumber the ground. 

Who follows the maze through, perchance may contrive 
To count names at harvest one hundred and five. 


THE GARDEN. 


a |2 3 4 7 8 |9 10 | 
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For the naming of the contents of ‘‘ The Garden” three 
prizes are offered: /yrst—For the list containing the largest 
number of acceptable names of plants, vines and trees, a prize 
of Three Dollars. Second—For thé second best list, one year’s 
subscription to Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 7hird—For the third 
best, any one of the eleven bound volumes of Goop HwuvsE- 
KEEPING. 

A list to draw a prize must contain at least 105 acceptable 
names, which will be discovered by the ‘‘king’s move” as 


directed above. There is no certainty that the lists bearing the 
earliest postmarks will take the prizes in this contest, unless 
they are also ¢he dest! In case of ties, precedence wil! be de- 
termined by date of postmark. The names may not all be found 
in any dictionary. 

Arrange the names alphabetically, writing plainly, and give 
opposite each name the numbers in the squares in the order of 
the move, which reveal the letters forming the name—like this, 
to suppose a case (regardless of the manner of moving), Pine, 
3, 7, (5.6; and give the total number of names obtained. No 
supplemental lists will be accepted. 

The Prize Coupon Signature Blank, to be found on page xi, 
must be signed and attached to every list entered in competition 
for the above prizes, or it will not be considered. 

Those who have won a prize in this department within twelve 
months are requested not to compete for those offered here. 

All solutions must be received by 6 p.m. of Saturday, May 
23, 1891. 

PRIZE PuzzLE—ANSWERS. 
301.—THE KNIiGHT’S-MOVE PUZZLE. 


| 25 28 Ir | 20 57 30 I 18 / 
out is out cooks the but we with 
with he books knowl-| books out is griev- 
edge ing 
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what with but man live he live may 
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Selection : 
We may live without friends, we may live without books, 
But civilized man cannot live without cooks 
He may live without books—what is knowledge but grieving ? 
He may live without hope—what 1s hope but deceiving? 
He may live without love—what is passion but pining ? 
But where is the man that can live without diaing? 


Author—Right Hon. Edward Robert Bulwer-Lytton (Owen 
Meredith). 
Poem—* Lucile ” or “* Lucille ”’ (Canto ii, Stanza xix). 


They came in great numbers, as usual—eighty-three in one 
day—the answers to “‘ The Knight’s-move Puzzle,” from near 
and from far, from city and lumber camp; and it would be a 
great pleasure, were it possible, to reproduce some of the di- 
agrams of the puzzle board, executed in the height of artistic 
skill, both as to line and color, the shield-shaped figure drawn 
and beautifully lettered and colored in carmine and black ink 
by John Noble, Jr., ot Roxbury, Mass., being particularly 
worthy of mention. 

The First Prize—Three Dollars—has been won by Miss L. 
T. Newcomb of Albany, N. Y. 

The Second Prize—one year’s subscription to Goop Houser- 
KEEPING—goes to Mrs. O. A. Smith of Pittsfield, Mass. 

The Third Prize—any one of the eleven bound volumes of 
Goop HousEKEEPING—has been awarded to Mrs. B. F. Mer- 
rill of Providence, R. I. 
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The Hour For Dinner. 

When is the proper hour fordinner? The proper hour 
for dinner is that for which one has been invited. Apart 
from that, we should not like to give an opinion. Our 
grandmothers said that it was between six and seven 
o’clock; our grandmothers also asserted that supper was 
a dangerous and a harmful meal, but they ate it notwith- 
standing—a want of consistency on their part which also 
proved a want of consideration for their grandchildren’s 
digestions, which were thereby damaged. Some wise man, 
whose name we cannot remember, remarked that the best 
hour for dinner varied according to the diner’s means; for 
a rich man, it was best to dine when he was hungry; for 
a poor man, to dine whenever he could—a very sensible 
axiom, but one that hardly meets the case of dining 
together in order to show good-fellowship. From the 
point of view of health, it is impossible, to come to 
any conclusion; for who shall decide when doctors dis- 
agree? Some doctors say it is best to go to bed fasting, 
and others recommend a recent meal. From emptiness 
there arise cramps, sleeplessness, restlessness, uneasy 
tossing, the thoughts of unpaid bills, uncomfortable pil 
lows and cold feet. From fullness there comes many 
another evil, such as nightmares, bad dreams, the work- 
ings of bad consciences, the bad headache of the next 
morning, and the still worse temper. Let those who will, 
choose between these evils, or, perhaps, hit upon the happy 
mean that avoids both the Scylla of plenty and the 
Charybdis of want. We ourselves are prepared to dine 
at any hour, provided that the dinner is a good one; and, 
as to supper, we are entirely in sympathy with “ Greedy 
Nan,” of the nursery-rhyme, who wished to investigate 
the contents of the cooking pan before she went to bed. 
But then, of course, we are blessed not only with a good 
conscience, but with a good digestion also; for those two 
terms are not, as some people insist, synonymous. As for 
the natural hour of dining, that can only be the hour at 
which the natural, wild, uncivilized man takes his food. 
But the natural man dines when he pleases. “ Whata 
blessed thing it is,” as Mr. Squeers said, “ to be in a state 
of nature!” Some savages, uncivilized men, dine once 
in three days, spending some thirty hours after their din- 
ner in a comatose state, like boa-constrictors—a custom 
that is hardly suited to London society. According to 
The Leeds Mercury, London society—always in the ex- 
clusive sense of the word—is going to dine at eight tor 
the future. Well, eight o’clock is as good an hour as any 
other, and we are quite willing to dine at eight also, if we 
are not excluded from that arrangement. Perhaps we 
have been mistaken in the term, and the society in ques- 
tion is only exclusive of unpunctual guests. An excellent 
sense, a most sensible sense of the word, and one in which 
we most heartily concur; in that case we shall always be 
delighted to dine, even with the most exclusive society.— 
London Spectator. 


To Make Orange Marmalade. 

Choose the largest oranges, with clear skins, as the 
skins form the largest part of the marmalade. Weigh the 
oranges, and weigh also an equal quantity of loaf sugar. 
Peel them, dividing the peels into quarters,and put them 
into a preserving pan, cover them well with water, and set 
them on the fire to boil; in the meantime prepare your 
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oranges ; divide them into gores, then scrape with a tea- 
spoon all the pulp from the white skin; or, instead of peel- 
ing the oranges, cut a hole in them and scoop out the 
pulp, removing carefully all the pips. Have a large basin 
near with some cold water in it, to throw the pips and 
peels into—a pint is sufficient for a dozen oranges. A 
great deal of glutinous matter adheres to them, which, 
when strained through a sieve, should be boiled with the 
other parts. When the peels have boiled till they are 
sufficiently tender to admit of a fork being stuck easily 
into them, strain them; scrape clean all the pith, or inside, 
from them; lay them in folds, and cut them into thin 
slices of about an inch long. Clarify your sugar; then 
throw the peels and pulp into it, stir it well, and let it boil 
for about half an hour. Put in jars and tie down with 
bladders. This is an excellent English formula, and 
should be made use of when oranges become plentiful and 
cheap.—Rural Californian. 


A New Boston “‘ Night Cap.” 

“A piece of knackebrod and a glass of wine is now the 
thing in Boston just before going to bed,” says a Boston 
man. “It is a crisp and dark colored cake of bread, 
about the size and shape of a pie plate. There is a hole 
in the middle of it two or three inches across. It is made 
by a Swedish baker on Boylston street. He says it is 
much in use in Sweden because of its keeping qualities. 
There they make up enough at one time to last three or 
four months, and, by means of the hole in the center, they 
string it on long poles that are hung just below the ceilings. 
There is no yeast in it, but there is plenty of ground car- 
away seed, I should judge by the taste. A year ago no- 
body ever heard of it, and now the Swedish baker has all 
he can attend to makingit. Dyspeptics use it more or 
less, for they are continually trying to find something new 
that is nutritious and yet won’t hurt them. I knowa man 
who pays seventy-five cents a loaf for his bread. Itis 
compounded of all sorts of queer things, and has to be 
made up as carefully as a druggist’s prescription, and 
baked with as much pains as a piece of china.” 


Tasting Oyster Juice. 

It is related that a man picked up an oyster just as it 
was in the act of gaping. Observing the extreme smooth- 
ness of the interior of the shells, he put his finger between 
them that he might feel their shining surface, when sud- 
denly they closed upon the exploring digit with a sensa- 
tion less pleasurable than she anticipated. The prompt 
withdrawal of his finger was scarcely a more natural 
movement than its transferfo his mouth. It is not very 
clear why people, when they hurt their fingers, put them 
into their mouths; but it is very certain that they do; and 
in this case the result was most fortunate. The owner of 
the finger tasted oyster juice for the first time. The savor 
was delicious ; he made a great discovery; so he picked 
up the oyster, forced open the shells, banqueted upon their 
contents, and soon brought oyster eating into fashion. 


A Simple Test for Milk. 

The following test for watered milk is simplicity itself: 
A well-polished knitting needle is dipped into a deep 
vessel of milk and immediately withdrawn in an upright 
position. If the sample is pure some of the fluid will 
hang to the needle, but if water has been added to the 
milk, evenin small proportions, the fluid will not adhere to 
the needle. 
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Editor's Porttolio. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., MAY, 1891. 


Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 

Each issue ot GOOD HOUSEKEEPING is. copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 
given—as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
PARLOA, allrights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 


Original Papers. 

The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will 
be written expressly for its pages by our selected contributors and— 
with few exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up 
from our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit 
of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came 
from and to whom belonging. 


Exchanges. 

The applications for exchange with Goop HOUSEKEEPING are so 
numerous that we are obliged to decline many received, that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we do so in justice to our business 
interests. Many ot thes* applications come from journals of ackncwl- 
edged merit and high position in their respective fields of effort and 
usefulness, but which are of no service to us in the conduct of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. We must, therefore, draw the line where some ben- 
efit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond favor- 
ably to those applications on condition of the customary monthly 
notices. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the ad- 
dress of the journal to which Goop HOUSEKEEPING is sent, must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 


To Our Contributors. 
Contributors to Goop HOUSEKEEPING will please to note: 


That—All communications for the Editorial Department should be 
addressed to the editor of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass. — 


That—Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for 
editorial consideration when the writers des re the return of their 
MSS.., if not accepted— 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being received— 


That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“Variety, which is the spice of life,’”’ and an appetizing seasoning as 
well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 


That—Goop HovusEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“copy” into the hands of its printers, for each number, at least 
six weeks before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers 
and newsmen may have their copies on sale promptly on publica- 
tion date— 


That—Each contribution will be paid for by check immediately 
after the issue of the number in which the contribution is published— 


That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 


That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply a 
necessity of circumstance and not in any way a discourtesy— 


That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned manu- 
script would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal and 
would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 


That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must inclose return postage with their 
communications. manuscript unaccompanied with return 
postage,in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 
safe keeping ** until called for.” 


MAY DAYS. 
** Will you wake and call me early, 
Call me early, mother, dear, 
For to-morrow is to be the merriest day 
Of all the glad New Year.” 

The Queen of the May again commences her reign 
smilingly, even though the chilly breath of spring-time is 
on the air, and though winter wraps may not be safely laid 
aside; when 

The blue-birds and the robins red 
Together come in pairs, 

The blue-birds with much modesty, 
The robins with some aiis; 

When the morning breeze moves gently 
The reddening maple tree, 

Where the blue-birds and the robins red 
Pipe their spring-time minstrelsy. 

The crocuses have come and gone; the tulips are prepar- 
ing to array themselves in their glory of brilliant colors; 
a scent of springing grass is in the air; tender vines and 
shrubbery have been uncovered, and lawns been dressed, 
in order that they may be in readiness for the scythe 
and lawn mower; the sun rises high in the heavens and 
twilight’s lengthening hours are again with us; and our 
next writing will be of the “leafy month of June,” with all 
its poetry of floral wealth and beauties. 

So come the seasons quickly, and as quickly go. It is 
only a short four months of time since Goop HousE- 
KEEPING changed from a Fortnightly to a Monthly issue, 
when we were struggling with fierce blasts and storms of 
a New England winter. “So rup the hours away,” and 
we are already at the threshold of summer, patiently wait- 
ing the full array of all its glories and delights, when 

“ Through the lightened air, 
A brighter lustre and a clearer calm 
Diffusive trembles.” 

A welcome to summer, and let those who may, take 
their fill of the treasures that are scattered from its boun- 
teous hand. And whomay not? The young, the middle- 
aged, who have health and strength to go abroad freely, 
certainly may, and even the old, the infirm, and the shut- 
ins, may know of its invigorating qualities from an open 
casement, 

When the evening dews come softly down, 
And the morning mists as incense rise 

On perfumed wings that slowly spread, 
And float to realms within the skies. 

Let us, then, bend low to the Queen of the May, and 
give her a gracious and hearty welcome. 


REFORMED EGGS. 

The good housewife, who has found out that her butter 
is not always butter, but oleomargarine instead, and been 
made very wroth thereat, may wake up some fine morning 
more mystified than ever, at the announcement that her 
eggs are no longer hen-fruit, but reformed eggs, and a chem- 
ically prepared article of manufacture, equal in point of 
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ingenuity to wooden nutmegs of Yankee ingenuity, al- 
though the product of the inventive genius of the great 
West—located in Kansas. According to the Philadelphia 
Record, a Kansas man is-to put all his eggs into one bas- 
ket, and to set his basket down in the city of brotherly 
love, for the introduction and maturity of his manufactur- 
ing methods, the purpose of which is to work out results 
as desirable as were those of the patent back-action, self- 
acting hen-persuader of Lieut. John Phoenix in Willis Gay- 
lord Clark’s old-time New York Axnickerbocker. The 
component parts of this Kansas-Philadelphia egg are 
lime, water, blood, milk, tallow, pease, with some additional 
ingredients of a vegetable nature. We quote: 


“ The yolk is composed of thirty per cent. of yellow fat, 
fourteen per cent. of caseine, about three per cent. of 
albumen and water. The fat is common animal fat, and 
beef fat, which is very cheap, will be the chief ingredient. 
To this a liberal amount of caseine, which is that portion 
of the milk which produces butter and cheese, will be 
added, and albumen, mainly from beef blood, together with 
water, will be mixed in small quantities. The color, 
already a yellow, will be treated with a chemical which 
will serve a double purpose of deepening the color 
and preserving the mixture in a semi-liquid state until 
cooked. 

“The white of the egg is about one-eighth pure alk :- 
men, and is a difficult substance to produce chemically. 
A substance that appears to the eye exactly similar, and 
which hardens and whitens when cooked, has been pro- 
duced by a mixture of legumine or vegetable albumen, 
extracted from common pease, and which forms just one- 
fourth of the pease, a little albumen from beef blood, a 
trifle of sulphur, considerable gelatine and a chemical 
solution to prevent rapid decomposition, and which also 
whitens the whole bulk when subjected to heat, just as 
the egg becomes white when boiled. As beef will be util- 
ized in very large quantities in the big egg mill, a few 
special cars will be fitted up with tanks to bring the blood 
from the Chicago slaughter houses, provided that nota suf- 
ficient quantity of the blood can be gotten in Philadelphia. 

“The shell will be perfectly imitated by a simple solu- 
tion of lime, water and glue. The machinery that is re- 
quired is needed mainly in putting the egg together. 
Every yolk will first be run into a mould, to be properly 
shaped, and then dumped into a second mould, where the 
right quantity of the white is placed previously. This 
latter substance, being a gelatine-like matter, will encase 
the yolk very readily By a unique machine the meat is 
there enveloped in the shell. The shell is only partially 
hardened when the egg is put into it, and as there isa 
liberal amount of glue added to the lime, the edges of the 
shell soon adhere to each other very tightly, leaving no 
traceable mark where they were joined. In order tomake 
the imitation more completely successful, moulds of sev- 
eral sizes will be introduced, making the eggs vary in 
bulk as do the products of any respectable flock of hens. 
The color of the shell will also be of two or three shades, 
rendering the likeness to the original still more striking. 

“Tests have been made which show that the artificial 
egg can be preserved for a month, ugder proper condi- 
tions, and still taste as fresh as one just laid by an ordi- 
nary hen. As all the ingredients of this reform egg are 
exceedingly cheap, it can be manufactured at the rate of 
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about three cents a dozen. There will be no limit to the 
capacity of the novel mill, and families and boarding- 
house keepers can be supplied in any quantities at prices 
so dazzlingly small as to warrant immediate popularity.” 


The question now comes up for consideration, will 
this reformed egg hatch? and, will stale eggs be known 
no more? It may be well, however, to make mention of 
the fact that this announcement first appeared in print 
about April 1. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. ; 

Our readers will find the Home Correspondence depart- 
ment in this issue of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING both lively 
and interesting, and those who fail to read it will be likely 
to “be sorry for it” ever after. 


A pleasant word of hearty welcome is this which comes 
from far away Arizona: “I find GooD HOUSEKEEPING 
a ‘friend indeed,” here in these wilds where friends are 
scarce.”"—Mrs. G. L. B. NAGELS, Arizona. 


Then and now. In January last, America, Chicago, 
said: “Goop HouSsEKEEPING has graduated or retro- 
graded, time will tell, from a Fortnightly to Monthly.” 
Two months later, the same journal said: 

Goop HouseEKEEPING for the present month is an unusually 
attractive number, containing a great variety of useful infor- 
mation sure to be appreciated by the mistress of any well regu- 
lated household. 

Whoever is differently minded, let them now speak, or 
forever after hold their peace. 


The story of “ Aladdin’s Lamp,” as told by the editor 
hereof in Goop HOUSEKEEPING for April, has caused so 
much comment and inquiry, that we give, as a supple- 
mentary proceeding, in the same line of household econ- 
omy, the details of an ‘‘ Experimental Dinner,” which was 
recently given to a Boston Suburban Whist Club, the 
cookery being done entirely by the “ Aladdin” process. 
The Bill of Fare and cost of same, in detail, were as 
follows : 

Soup.—3 pounds of neck and shin of beef at 6c., 18 


1% pounds of split pease at 8c., 12 30 
FisH.—Halibut 4 !a créme. 

3 pounds halibut nape at 5c., 15 

3 pounds of potatoes at 2%c., 22h 
PRINCIPLES.—Glorified Hash. 

1% pounds of veal at Sc., 12 


3% of a pound of samp at $c., 
% pound of salt pork at 8c., 


Tomato and pepper sauce, 2 22 
REMOVES.— Dishes only. 

8 pounds of onions at 5c., 4° 
ENTREMETS, or Aprésmets. 

Sprats on buttered toast, 12 
PuUDDING.— Hasty. 

3 pounds of corn meal at 3c., 9 

Butter for frying, 6 

Molasses, 3 15 
Fruit.—Grape fruit or oranges, 30 
CorrEE.—Small cupful each, 5% 

$1.80 


About 6% pounds each at 6 cents per pound. Average cost 
of material in its cooked condition, 15 cents per guest. 

Served at 6% p. m., March 21, 18or. 

P. S.—If any one is hungry after partaking of the foregoing 
he will find a Kentucky ham on the sideboard. 
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The number of members and guests who dined was ten; 
members of the family who dined in another room, three; 
food not consumed at the time, enough for four. 

The water added to the food purchased (in the process of 
cooking) made the total weight about one and one-half pounds 
to each person. 

The intention was to provide for twelve persons at fifteen 
cents each. 

The matter was not fully understood, and the meat was of 
finer quality than is needed in the glorified hash; the sprats 
cost more than the small herring. These zacreases came to 
about forty cents, making total cost $2.20; seventeen dinners 
at thirteen cents each. 

Deducting the luxuries—sprats, twenty cents, and the grape 
fruit, thirty cents, the remainder is $1.70 for seventeen meals 
of one and one-half pounds each, or ten cents per dinner. 


SPICY AND PUNGENT CORRESPONDENCE, 
WHICH IT 1s HOPED WILL NOT RESULT IN HAVING TOO MANY 
Cooks THE 

It is quite fortunate that the following correspondence 
is had so near the absence of the letter “R” from 
kitchen calendar programmes, as it may help to prevent us 
from getting into a stew quite as often as we may more 
legitimately do in the September—April months of the 
year. The ink into which the pens that are mightier 
than the sword are dipped on this occasion, may be 
a little tart of taste, perhaps, an aroma of acidity may 
chance to be found floating in the atmosphere of Illinois 
and South Carolina, and the late unpleasantness between 
the people of the Frigid and the Torrid zone population, 
respectively, be intensified, but our kitchens will still be 
unharmed, and nothing more serious will result, than the 
spilling of a little household fat in a kitchen fire or two. 
Our word for it, the country is safe,and our homes are not 
in danger.—“ The Recipe Editor.” 


FROM A FRESH-WATER POINT OF VIEW. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

On page 178 of the April number of your valuable 
journal there appears the most amazing collection of 
recipes that I ever saw on a single page of any reputable 
magazine. Theyread as though they might have been 
evolved from the inner consciousness of a society belle— 
probably they were concocted by the apprentic boy and 
the “devil,” and palmed off, in an ungarded hour, upon 
the recipe editor. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is a standard periodical, but the 
publication of such a batch of culinary impossiblities 
cannot but detract somewhat from its reputation for relia- 
bility.’ Take the soup—one my like onions, celery, pars- 
ley and pepper in one’s soup—that is a matter of taste— 
but oysters that have been “ dotled five mintes” are 
shriveled, leathery, tasteless, and indigestable, and there- 
fore unwholesome. In the second recipe, “In Pilau,” 
we have one quart of water to cook one pint of rice, which 
is not enough. 7Zzree measurs of water will cook one 
measur of rice, usually, but there is not a drop to spare. 

In the third recipe, a “ Stew,” the difficulty is in the fact 
that one and one-half pints of liquid will not even moisten 
one-half pound of cracker dust. 

“In Pie,” is a possible combination, but “fifteen min- 
utes” is not long enough to bake anything of which a pint 
of milk and eggs forms a part. 

“In Patties,” is the worst yet. One would like to know 
how a pint of “drained ” oysters when mixed with a 
coffeecupful of cracker aust can be made to “ simmer?” 
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or, how the powdery mass can be “ poured (it might be 
shoveled) into patty-shells ?” 

“In Croquettes,” a similar difficulty arises. How is one 
pint of “drained ” and dried oysters, and one-half cupful 
of bread crumbs, to be induced to cling to one another 
sufficiently to be “ shaped by the hand into oblong cakes?” 
Perhaps the strength of the onion is depended upon to 
hold the mass together. 

The remaining recipes are not so bad as those men- 
tioned, but are not beyond criticism, by any means. 

Pardon me for calling attention to this matter, and acctpt 
my best wishes for the success of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

Norwoop Park, ILL. 


FROM A SALT-WATER POINT OF VIEW. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

The amount of erudition, culinary and otherwise, dis- 
played in the six pages of Criticism which you so kindly 
sent me fills me with astonishment profound. My time, 
contrary presumably, to that of our western friend, being 
of some value, I can spare but a few moments on the re- 
markable effusion. 

Neither “ society belle ” nor “ apprentice ” has had any 
hand in compiling the recipes, nor has any “ devil,” prin- 
ter’s or otherwise, assisted therein. Instead, these recipes 
are the “most select of the selected,” “old reliables,” 
which have been used for generations in my own and 
neighboring families. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING not being written for “ cranks” 
nor would-be critics, I have no fear that it will ever lose 
prestige from using the work of experience and common 
sense. But let us to the criticism. 

First, then, the soup. It is not the oysters we desire, 
so much as their flavor. We, therefore, boil them five 
minutes for the purpose of extracting it. Even prepared 
in that way they have never disagreed with any of my 
friends, although, probably, they would prove both “ indi- 
gestable ’ and “ unwholesome ” to our western critic, who 
is, I take it, a confirmed dyspeptic of pronounced bilious 
habit. 

Perhaps our censorious triend does not thoroughly un- 
derstand the “ modus” in the preparation of a “ Pilau,” 
it being an essentially southern dish. In pilaus, the liquor 
is not drained off, and as the rice is to be cooked dry, two 
measures of liquid to one of rice are the proper propor- 
tions, the rule being, as I have given before, to moisten 
afterwards with a little water, should the rice become too 
dry for one’s liking. 

In “Stew ” and “ Patties ” I have simply to say that our 
observant critic has entirely forgotten the duéter which 
the recipe calls for. 

As to objection to recipe No. 5, fifteen minutes is 
quite sufficient to bake oyster pie of which a g7// of milk, 
and two eggs form a part. In this case, being desirous of 
the oysters, we do not allow them to become “ indigesta- 
ble ” and “ unwholesome.” 

Lastly, now, the croquettes: If “One would like to 
know” how one pint of drained oysters will blend with 
one-half-cupful of bread crumbs, let “ one ” try the process 
described, and “one” will find out. Even dried oysters— 
to use an Hibernianism—are sufficiently moist to adhere 
to a small quantity of bread crumbs. 

An overwhelming sense of gratitude prevents me giving 
adequate expression to the thanks due our magnanimous 
critic for passing over the remaining “not so bad” 
recipes, but the painful suspense in which we are left, 
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concerning the failings at which he (or she?) so darkly 
hints, fills us with vague unrest. 

In conclusion, let me, in the name of Charleston and 
Carolina, express due thanks to our liberal friend of the 
“wild and woolly West,” for information received as to 
the correct methods of preparing oysters and rice. Not 
being experienced in western culinary methods, I cannot 
return the compliment in kind. However, I will do the 
best I can, and present him (or her?) a valuable recipe, 
gratis, which can be universally used : 


RECIPE FOR A LETTER OF CRITICISM. 

Three parts knowledge, two parts common sense, and 
one part dictionary. Very truly yours, 

A SOUTHERN HOUSEWIFE. 

CHARLESTON, S. C. 

[Inasmuch as this would seem to be a very solemn 
occasion, the audience is respectfully requested to with- 
hold applause at the close of the exercises, and to “silently 
steal away,” good naturedly, and in a becoming manner.— 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING. ] 


ENTERTAINING ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 
A CORN SUPPER AND AN ‘“*M”’ SuPPER. 

The “S” supper in March number of Goop House- 
KEEPING Calls to mind two very successful affairs ‘eld at 
the First Methodist Church in New Haven. The vadge 
of the ladies who served the Corn supper was a bow of 
corn-colored ribbon; at the “ M” supper a large M, made 
of yellow ribbon by pinning it at the angles and ends. 

I enclose the bills of fare, thinking they may be of ser- 
vice to those planning such entertainments. 

New HAVEN, CT. H. M. ATWATER. 


A Corn SUPPER—BILL OF FARE. 

1. CoRNED BEEF, 10 cts. 
* But I am a great eater of beef, and I believe that does harm 
to my wit.” — Zwelfth Night, 3,542. 

2. SUCCOTASH, Io cts. 
** Blessings on him who invented the food that appeases hun- 
ger.”’—Sancho Panza. 

3. BAKED INDIAN PUDDING, 15 cts, 
Solid pudding against empty praise.” — Dunciad. Pope, 30. 
4. HoMINY AND MILK, To cts. 
“ Such a dependency of thing on thing.” —A/easure for Measure, 
1, 170. 

5. HULLED CORN AND MILK, to cts. 
“Oh mirth and innocence, oh corn and milk. Ye happy 
mixtures of more happy days.’’—ZBepgo, dine 80. Byron alt. 
6. CORN BREAD, 5 cts. 
‘For out of the old fields as men saithe cometh all this new 
corne from yere to yere.”—Chaucer. The Assemd/y of Foules, 22. 
7- Pop Corn, 5 cts. 
‘*Let me not burst in ignorance.” —Hamiet. Act /, Scene 4. 
8. Corn BALLs, 5 cts. 
‘Light as a puff of empty air.”—O/d Hymn. 

g. CORNED TONGUE, 15 Cts. 
“Oh! I could play the braggart with my tongue.”—JA/acéeth, 
Act LV, Scene 3. 

*T have a whole school of tongues.”—//enry 1V, Part 7/, 
Scene 3. 
to. CORN STARCH PIE, 5 cts. 
“Felt in the blood and felt along the heart.” — Zintern Adbey. 
Wordsworth. 

11, CORN STARCH PUDDING, 10 cts. 
“Blest with that charm, the certainty to please.” —H/uman Life. 
Rogers. 
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12. CORN CANDY, 5 cts. 
“To my raised imagination divested of its homlier qualities, it 
appeared a glorified candy.” —“ My First Play.” Charles Lamb, 
13. COFFEE, 5 chs. 
** Coffee which makes the politician wise and see through all 
things with his half-shut eyes.” Rage of the Lock, Line 317. Pope. 

** And hie him home at Evening’s Close 

From sweet repast, to kind repose.” — Gray alt. 

Arranged by Dr. (now Bishop) GOODSELL. 


AN “M” SuPPER. 

The Maids and Matrons of the First Methodist Church, 
will serve an ‘“‘M” Supper in the Meeting-house parlors, 
on Thursday Evening, March 10. May Muster for the 
Meal from 6.30 to 8 p. m. 

MENU. 

Meted out by administering Maidens of Model Man- 
ners. 

1. Mammoth Mollusks from Madison and Milford, Match- 
lessly Mingled with meet Materials and Measured out 
Magnanimously, 20 Cts. 

Miscellaneous Moulded Mixtures, Moistened with Milk, 
and Manipulated for Munching. ‘ 
Merwin’s Metamorphosed Masticable Meats, Most Mer- 
itorious in Market, To cts. 
Meracious Mocha, Marvelously Made by Multipotent Mes- 
dames, and Minus Molasses, 5 cts. 
Mellifluous Mixtures, Meet for Magnificent Mandarins, 
5 cts. 
Marmaladed and Marmorated Minglings and Maccaroons, 
Marvelous Masterpieces on Majolica, Io cts. 
Meringues, Mince and Marrow-squash Mysteries, by Many 
Munificent Makers, 5 cts. 
Melodious Music by Minstrels of Marked Merit, Merrily 
Mingling with the Multiloquence. 
MORAL, 

The Managers of the ‘* M ” Supper at the Methodist Meeting- 
house, May Mention that they Mean to Make this a Memorable 
Medley of Manducables, Meriting Meditation, Mastication 


and Money. 
; Arranged by H. M. ATWATER. 


A CINDERELLA LUNCHEON. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

In return for some excellent ideas culled from the pages 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, permit me, through the columns 
of your good book, to give novel entertainers an idea of 
a * Cinderella Luncheon.” 

The invitations could be issued in most any form, pro- 
viding they pertain to the story. I used a pretty shaped 
slipper, made from white cardboard, for the invitation, 
bearing “ Cinderella Luncheon,” the name and date, in gilt 
letters. As the affair was given by my mother at my 
house, my “at home ” card was enclosed, engraved upona 
hand-painted pumpkin. The dining-room was darkened 
and lighted by numerous candelabra, with little pumpkin 
color shades. The highly polished table was uncovered, 
but strewn with ferns, smilax and carnations. Inthe cen- 
ter was the veritable pumpkin, gilded, and filled with 
tulips. At each plate stood a gilded ~lass slipper, filled 
with salted almonds, as a souvenir. 

Anything in the way of refreshments will answer. If 
any of your readers would carry out this idea, they will 
find it quite inexpensive, and as entertaining as an “‘ Obser- 
vation Party,” which I very successfully gave last summer, 
having taken the idea from Goop HOUSEKEPINEG. 

GILLIAN TORRENCE-TRAVOUS, 

EDWARDSVILLE, ILL. 
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GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

Miss Parloa’s fifth morning in the kitchen treats enter- 
tainingly and usefully of the important subject of Meats 
and Vegetables, with minute instructions for Roasting 
and Dressing Meats, original recipes for cooking Dried 
Lima Beans and preparing Hominy Graham Muffins—one 
of the most carefully prepared and useful papers of her 
“Ten Mornings” series. 

Mattie M. Boteler tells somewhat graphically of Nancy 
Kalometer’s “ Business Venture in the Boarding-house 
Line,” an experience which many a boarding-house keep- 
er has gone through with before. 

A. Lewis Wood gives the history of the original and only 
“Mother Goose,” with details of her somewhat eventful 
life. 

“Tea Drinking Customs Abroad,” is the subject of No. 
V of the valuable ‘“ Household Table Drinks ”’ series— 
an interesting résumé of the tea drinking customs of differ- 
ent nations of the earth, which will well repay a careful 
perusal. 

No. IV of “ The Science and Art of Modern Etiquette ” 
treats of “ Calls and Cards,” with some sound sense in “ts 
satire, that many of the so-called “ high priests and priest- 
esses of Etiquette” may listen to with no small degree of 
personal advantage. 

A page of “Successful Family Gardening,” by Annie 
Wade Westbrook, will be found both timely and useful. 

“A Baby Basket” forms the illustrated feature of No. 
1X of “‘ Fashions and Fancies,” accompanied with instruc- 
tions for making an inexpensive home nest for the baby, 
and also some toys for use when farther along in life. 


“Home Treatment for Common Ailments,” No. II, 
gives many useful directions for every-day occurrences in 
connection with the ills “that flesh is heir to.” 


“The Weekly Wash,” is well done by Edith Miniter, 
and suggestions given as to how some of the burdens that 
this first duty of the week brings to the household may be 
lightened. 


“Miss Prudence Smith’s Cook-Book” dates back toa 
time when cookbooks were not so plenty and so poor as 
now. The recipes, of half a century ago, as given in this 
old-time book, make interesting reading now. 


“Something about Wives and Something about Hus- 
bands,” are two somethings that amount to something, as 
given here by Mrs. Merry. 


Helena Rowe’s “ Family Fashions and Fancies,” as 
usual, have many new things listed for examination, dis- 
cussion and following. 


“ The Manufacture of Mirrors ” contains some new and 
interesting facts regarding one of the most useful, and at 
the same time ornamental possessions of the household. 


“ Headaches, Dyspepsia and Heart Disease” have 
prominent place in ‘‘The Family Medicine Chest,” and 
should have careful consideration by all readers, the sick 
and the well, alike. 


“The Literary Camera Snap-shots,” are closely made, 
as usual, and hit the target every time—almost, at least. 

“Some Sewing-room Suggestions ” touch the practical 
part of home life under four different headings, each of 
which, may have attention with good results. 

‘ Dyspepsia and the Complexion ” gives causes and cure 
for unpleasantness of feature in “ the human face divine.” 


“The Manners and Morals of Children” are preached 
about by Mrs. S. H. Snider briefly, but convincingly. 

“ The Care of Lamps ” details what should be done with 
lamps, lamp wicks, lamp chimneys, etc., in order that they 
may always be kept in apple-pie order. 

A reading and consideration of books, under the title 
of “ What a Woman’s Life May and Ought to be Made,” 
covers a fruitful subject for home consideration and 
discussion. 


Sara Sedgwick, who always talks from the book of ex- 
perience, has a few “ House Cleaning Helps ” that may be 
found helps indeed. 

A brief paper on “ Japanese Screens” should not be 
overlooked because it is a short one. 


The fever which has raged, more or less, in many 
households for making something nice out of little or 
nothing, is referred to on a page of “ Protest,” which may, 
perhaps, meet with counteracting protests fiom some of 
our readers. 

“A Question for Mothers to Answer” is asked by Emma 
W. Babcock, aud no one will be prohibited from putting 
in an answer of their own. 


No. IV of Mrs. E. S. L. Thompson’s series of China 
Painting papers continues the carefully prepared instruc- 
tions in Decorative Painting, so carefully treated in former 
numbers of the series. 


The “ Housekeeping in Foreign Lands ” paper, for this 
issue, tells how housekeeping is accomplished in the Sand- 
wich Islands, and details of some of the leading features 
of domestic economy among the Sandwich Islanders is 
given. 

Annie Curd illustrates and describes “ A Daisy Com- 
forter,” which is somewhat difficult to make, and cannot 
well fail of being a“ Daisy” in more senses than one, 
when once finished and fashioned to one’s liking. 


“ Not Fit for Greens” is a “ Tea Story” by Amanda B. 
Harris, located in a “ country ” where tea was not consid- 
ered “ fit for Greens.” 


A pleasant and practical writing on “ Linen Needlework 
for Comfort, Convenience and Cultivation,” has appropri- 
ate place; the Children of the Household are fittingly 
remembered ; the Kitchen Table is carefully laid, and the 
Cozy Corner well filled ; the Quiet Hours department is 
replete with fresh material for the consideration of our 
Quick -Witted students; the Notable Nothings page, 
has really something quite notable; the Fugitive Verse 
is rich with gathered gems; the Editor’s Portfolio, 
gives of its substance such as it hath, and the Even- 
ing Hours at Home continues to be a very pleasant even- 
ing indeed. 

The portfolio of verse is unusually full and excellent, 
including an “ Old School Doctor,” by William Zachary 
Gladwin; “ The Housekeeper’s Spring Song,” by Jean 
Gray; “ Dorothy,” by Helen A. Shattuck; “ Better Now,” 
by Julia H. May; “ The Baby,” by H. K. Potwin; “ At 
the Windows of the Morning,” by Clark W. Bryan; “‘ The 
Turning of the Footstep,” by Cornelia Wesson Boyden; 
“Grand’am and Little Child,” by Susan Teall Perry; 
*“ Tired,” by Lucy Leggett; “jNext Week,” by W. B. Cos- 
sitt; ‘“ Under the Laurel and Willow,” by Claudia Tharin, 
“Grandmother’s Days,” by Mrs. M. W. Blacker. 


A full Bill of Fare, and a good one, to which the world 
is invited to draw near and help themselves. 
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Notable Nothings. 


Indecent Fiction. 

It is hard to understand what kind of a demon of eroti- 
cism and concupiscence has entered into and taken pos- 
session of the American people within the past few years. 
Novels are sold openly at the present day which, if offered 
for sale a few years ago, would have landed the bookseller 
in jail, or would have subjected him to the payment of a 
heavy fine. It is not the purpose of this article to adver- 
tise any such books, even by allusions which might be 
surmised, for there is no need of specifying the books 
referred to. We all know many of them, for they are 
thrust under our noses on almost every street, and flaunt 
themselves in the windows of booksellers, who might 
occupy the space to much better advantage. They, the 
booksellers, defend themselves, if reproached on this 
score, upon the plea that they merely cater to the public; 
that itis a matter of indifference to them whether they 
sell God’s books or the devil’s; and that unless there were 
a demand for indecent literature, they should not think of 
keeping it on hand, nor of attempting to force it on the 
market. Unhappily, the plea is one of much force and 
validity. The American people have run mad, seemingly, 
over a school of fiction, which possesses no intrinsic merit 
beyond the skillful and brilliant stringing together of 
words and making of phrases. Most of the erotic fiction 
which is so popular at this time, whether it be imported 
or of domestic manufacture, is untrue to nature, faulty in 
its methods, hysterical in its details and grossly exagger- 
ated in its climaxes. The characters are pure figments of 
the author’s imagination, constructed for the sole purpose 
of being analyzed, and dissected afterwards, and of being 
put into unnatural and abnormal situations and complex- 
ities, unlike anything that could possibly happen in real 
life, outside of a lunatic asylum. These puppets are 
dressed up in gorgeous habiliments, endowed with passion 
in place of affection, and lust instead of love, made to dis- 
port themselves in an atmosphere heavy with perfumes, 
and reeking with the odors of wines and spices, and the 
result is the picture of saturnalia, such as would have. 
made the Abbé Dubois blush for shame, or at least turn 
green with envy. And this sort of stuff is at the call of 
every boy and girl who can muster up cheek enough to 
go into the stores and ask for it.—San Francisco News- 
Letter. 


Sensible and Desirable Dress. 


The well-dressed woman is not always the one who 
buys many dresses, but rather she who takes best care of 
the few gowns she possesses, setting always the stitch in 
time that not only saves nine but puts off the evil day of 
shabbiness, attends to the matter of ruching, and stays 
the loosening folds of drapery before they are really out 
of place. The voluble speakers and writers on the exhaust- 
less theme of woman’s extravagance rarely strike at the 
real root of the matter. It is not the costumes pur- 
chased, but the costumes carelessly ruined, that constitute 
woman’s real prodigality. A gown should never be hung 
away after wearing, until brushed and examined as to 
loosened stitches, faithless hooks and soiled ruching. 
The rip is sure to become a rent, the hook’s office is per- 
formed with an unsightly pin, and the dress put on in haste 

a 


on some occasion, when these defects are sure to be 
noticed by some observing eye, usually a man’s, for men 
are quick to perceive untidiness, and the woman takes a 
lower place in his regard. 

The wearing of a gown, too, in need of slight repairs 
requiring but a short time for accomplishment, frequently 
results in its ruin, beyond the power of needle and thread 
to rectify, or at least render the mending so conspicuous 
as to be incompatible with gentility. If dresses are in 
any degree elegant, each should be hung away inside a 
bag of calico, which material Coes not lint and may be 
frequently washed. The bags should be open at the 
bottom, and closed with buttons and buttonholes after the 
dress is slipped inside, and drawn up at the top with shir- 
strings. If the dressis of white material a cake of white 
wax, fastened inside the bag, will prevent the goods turn- 
ing yellow. If metal trimmings, gilt, silver, or steel be 
employed, a bag of camphor gum, suspended inside the 
bag, prevents tarnishing. Seal or velvet garments are 
handsomer and richer if hung in a dark, but roomy closet, 
where they will not be crushed. Closets should be aired 
each morning and their floors cleaned each week, or gar- 
ments kept in them will have a disagreeable odor. It is 
better, when convenient, to leave garments to air over 
night than to hang them directly in a close room when 
permeated with the warmth of the wearer. Waists of 
delicate dresses should be folded in linen wrappings and 
laid in drawers or trunks; those of heavier material sus- 
pended on frames, the same as gentlemen’s coats. Bon- 
nets and hats wear longer when always placed in boxes, 
than left unprotected upon closet shelves. And the secret 
of obtaining the most service as well as the most satis- 
faction out of shoes is to keep several pairs on hand all 
the time. Never wait until the old shoes are too shabby 
to be worn on rainy days and long tramps before the 
new ones are purchased, and never wear rubbers over 
leather that you wish to keep in good order.—New York 
Sun. 


**Pearls Without Price.” 


The most wonderful precious stone in the world is the 
Regent, or Pitt diamond, which was purchased of a dealer 
in Madras, by Thomas Pitt, grandfather of the Earl of 
Chatham, for $56,000, and subsequently sold to the French 
government for $875,000. That was nearly two centuries 
ago, and in spite of all the revolutionary changes which 
have taken place in France since that day, the jewel still 
remains in the hands of the nation. At one time it adorned 
the sword-hilt of the First Napoleon. The late emperor 
had it set in the imperial diadem. During the present 
republic it has been stored in the vaults of the minister of 
finance. When the Chamber, some two years ago, de- 
creed the sale by auction of the crown jewels, the Regent 
was exempted. Next to the Regent is ranked the Orloff, 
which for centuries formed the eye of a Hindoo god. It 
was stolen about a hundred years ago by a French soldier, 
who, hearing of it, deserted his regiment, pretended to 
become a convert to Hindooism, and was so devoted in 
his professions that he was made guardian of the shrine 
of the god. Watching his opportunity, he got away with 
his prize, which he sold for $10,000. The purchaser dis- 
posed of it for $60,000. Its third owner was a Jew, who 
sold it to Prince Orloff of Russia for $500,000, who pre- 
sented it to Catherine II. of Russia. It was mounted in 
the imperial sceptre, where it still remains. 
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Good: Housekeeping 


FAMILY MAGAZINE. 


Published on the first of each month. Subscription rates 
20 cents a month; 6ocents tor three months; $1 for five months; 
$1.20 for six months; $2 for ten months; $2.40 a year. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., May, ic 


SERIAL PULICATIONS. 


Dates of Issue and Terms of Publication after 
January, 1891. 

Good Housekeeping, the first of each month. 

Progressive Springfield, the tenth of each month. 

The Paper World, the fifteenth of each month. 

The Library Bulletin, the twenty-fifth of each month. 

Good Housekeeping is published *‘In the interests of the Higher 
Life of the Household in the Homes of the World,” and is widely 
quoted by both press and public as ‘‘ The best household magazine 
published.’’ Subscription price, $2.40 a year, or 20 cents a month for 
any desired length of time. Subscriptions can commence at any time. 

Progressive Springfield is published monthly “‘ Under the Au- 
spices of the Springfield Board of Trade,” and is devoted to the 
maintenance and development of the present and future well being 
of the city of Springfield. Subscription price, $2 a year. 

The Paper World is a “Special Journal of Information, Discus- 
sion und Recital as to Paper,” making a comprehensive study of 
interests pertaining to paper-making, paper-selling and paper-consum- 
ing—a special and important feature of its conduct being its corrected 
monthly Directory of Water Marks and Trade Marks of Paper. Sub- 
scription price, $2 a year. 

The Library Bulletin is conducted in the interests of the Spring- 
field City Library, giving in each issue a complete list of the books 
which are added to the Library monthly. Subscription price, 50 cents 
a year; furnished gratis to all patrons of the City Library. 

Advertising rates may be had by applying to the publishers or to 
any responsible Advertising Agency. 


For Sale by all Newsdealers.— Retail Newsdealers can send 
their orders for GooD HOUSEKEEPING to the News Companies from 
wiich they procure their regular supplies and have them filled. It 
will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York 
News Co., New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, 
Gmaha and St. Paul; Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News 
Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., 
Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cincinnati ; Cleveland News Co., 
Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; Western News Co., 
Chicago; Pittsburgh News Co., Pittsturgh; Washington News Co., 
Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., 
St. Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans ; San Francisco 
News Co., San Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Al- 
bany News Co., Albany; Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News 
Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co., Montreal; Toronto News Co., 
Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


We Will Club Goop HovusKEEPING with any publication or 
publications. Send a postal, and name just as many publications as 
you want with Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and ten to one if you take 
many others you will get the whole lot so cheap that Goop HousE- 
KEPING may be had for virtually nothing. 


The number opposite a subscribers name on the addressed label at- 
tached to each issue, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 


PRESS EX-PRESSIONS. 

The American home has no truer friend in literature than the house- 
hold publication known as Goop HousREKEEPING. Not the House 
Beautiful only receives illumination in its pages, but also and es- 
pecially the home practical. The unimpeachable good sense of its 
editor never loses sight of the fact that the road to a man’s heart is less 
surely reached by dimples than by dainties, and that the genuine 
qualities of heart and the riches of mind need to be supplemented or 
underlaid bythe practical skill of the hand. The reader of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING can hardly fail to be a good housekeeper. With the 
opening of the year Goop HouSEKEEPING takes an advanced step 
and comes into line with standard magazines. From a semi-monthly 
publication it becomes a monthly journal, containing more matter 
than of old, andif possible of increased value. All interested in the 
welfare of the home will wish the publishers all success with their 
publication.— Boston Commonwealth. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is the title of one of the best monthly maga- 
zines in America. Its special object is to promote higher life in the 
household, and it should be in every household in the land. It is now 
in its twelfth year, and more bright and useful thanever. Ithas a 
wide circulation, and from the numerous extracts constantly seen in 
the papers, we presume there is no journal more frequently quoted. 
It isa charming magazine, and every housekeeper should have it.— 
Columbia (Pa.) Spy. 

Of all the printed helps to good living, without waste or extrava- 
gance, at the present time the best is Goop HOUSEKEEPING. It has 
lately changed from twice to once a month, and has fifty-six broad 
columns of just what all cooks and housekeepers want to know, and is 
sold at 20 cents a number or $2.40 a year. For spice it has occasional 
good short stories. All its readers like it, spice and all.—Onconta 
(MN. Y ) Spy. 

Goop HousEKEEPING fills a place of its own, and is unsurpassed 
init. The articles are selected with great care, and are always in- 
structive. The editor does his work with ability and painstaking 
labor. Every home would be the better and happier for its monthly 
visits.— Pittsburgh (Pa.) Christian Advocate. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is a magazine that ought to be in every 
home and especially in the homes where the incomes are limited. I 
contains suggestions for economical decoration of rooms, good recipes 
fashions for the seasons, and in a hundred ways is helpful to the house 
keeper.—Leavenworth (Kansas) Times. 


DIREOTORY OF WOMAN'S EXCHANGES. 


Any Woman's Exchange interested in making its work known and in aid- 
ing women in general to obtain better knowledge of methods, is requested 
to send name and all particulars. 

New York Woman’s EXxcuanae, 339 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Maptson Avenug DepostTory AND EXCHANGE FOR Woman's Work, 628 

Madison Ave., corner s9th St., New York. 

Tue Woman’s Excuancs, 24 West r2sth St., New York. 
Women’s Epuca TIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL Unton, 98 Boylston St., Boston 
Tue EXCHANGE FOR Woman's Work, 1602 Chestnut 

St., Philadelphia. 

Unttrep Workers’ AND WoMAn’s EXCHANGE, 49 Pearl St., Hartford, Ct, 

Cuicaco ExchaNnGe ror Woman’s Work, 219 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Tue Woman's Excuance, Race and George Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Woman s InpustrIaAL ExcuanGe, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Woman’s ExcuanGe, Madison, Wis. 

Women’s InpusTRIAL EXCHANGE, 628 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Soctrty oF THE Woman’s Excuanag, San Francisco, Cal. 

Woman's EXCHANGE, 120 Main St., Houston, Texas. 

Woman's ExcuanGe, 1648 California St., Denver, Col. 

Woman’s ExcuanGe, 617 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Curist1an Woman's ExcHanGg, 41 and 43 Bourbon St., New Or- 
leans, La. 

Woman’s Excuance, Main St., Little Rock, Ark. 

Woman’s Excuance, Newport, R. I. 

SPRINGFIELD Woman's ExcHanGg, Springfield, Ill. 

Woman’s Art Excuanar, 8 South St., Pittsfield, Mass. 

RicHMOND EXCHANGE FOR WomAn’s Work, 327 E. Franklin St. Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Woman’s Excuanacg, 545 Fourth Ave., Louisville Ky. 

Tue Woman's Excuancg, 513 Francis St., St. Joseph, Mo. 

Tue Woman’s Excuancg, 66 Fourth Ave., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

Jacksonvitts Woman’s EXCHANGE, 317 West State St., Jackson- 
ville, Ill. 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING 


Evening Hours at Home. 


The western sky grows faint and fades 
Where the god of day went slowly down, 

And the shadows lengthen as they make 
Their silent way about the town, 

While we, who have been wont to roam, 

Draw near again, our Evening at Home. 


“Clipped without credit,” is the first salutation of the 
Mother at Home, as she opens the exercises of the even- 
ing, by reading: 

Home is a moralorchard. The seeds are words and deeds, 
smiles and frowns. From these there spring fruitful inclina- 
tions and resolutions. The flavor may be sweet or bitter. The 
eating may make or unmake lives. There is no earthly duty 
paramount to the proper development of home life. 

“That is a very good simile, indeed,” says the head of 
the family, in response. “The home is, indeed, a place 
where fruit may be made to grow, both for the healing of 
the nations or for the banishment of man from paradise— 
according to the kind of seed sown and the careful or care- 
less cultivation of the crop. There is no earthly duty 
equal in importance to the duty, every moment at hand, in 
the cultivation of the home life fruitage. 


“ Well, now,” pipes up a jolly eight year old, who has 
been busying herself with pictures in the 4/7//stone, a 
special journal with a trade flavor of cereal—not serial— 
literature, ‘“‘ Here is a new word, for sure, ‘ Kornlet,’” and 
as all ears are open to the definition of the word ‘ Kornlet,’ 
she continues to read from the journal before her: 

What is “ Kornlet’’? Oh, it’s just another addition to the 
long list of American cereal food products; said to be the 
creamy pulp of a tender and highly flavored variety of sweet 
corn, taken at its prime and prepared by special process. 

And yet, Webster’s new International Dictionary fails 
to tell us anything about what kornlet is. 

On the night before Easter, instead of “ The night be- 
fore Christmas,” as the story popularly is told, there came 
to the editorial sanctum of GooD HOUSEKEEPING a dozen 
eggs, as fresh and fair as any that were laid by the most 
decorous of hens, accompanied by the following lay: 

VOICE OF THE EGG. 
Easter morn I'l] greet thee, 
Easter morn you'll eat me, 
And you may even beat me, 

But I do not care a whit. 


For by pedigree’s great label, 
I sit at the noblest table, 
And I am even able 


To hatch a little chick. 
—H. D. B. 


“Shall we follow the new fashion of room-furnishing, 
foreshadowed in this paragraph, which I find in the 
woman's column of the New York Su#?” says a young 
lady guest of the evening, and she reads: 

The furnishing of fashionable drawing-rooms, by the way, 
is undergoing an important change just now. For the past ten 
years it has been the custom to crowd the rooms with chairs of 
every device, tables, cabinets, divans, and lamps. Now, the 
other extreme is favored, and a drawing-room to be correct 
must contain the fewest possible articles of furniture, and the 
few chairs must be set flat against the wall. With one sofa 


and a table the room is thought complete. This is also an Eng- 
lish fashion, dating back 150 years. 

“ A great, sweet silence,” that followed this reading was at 
last broken by the Mother at Home, with the appreciative 
remark that a line of conduct betwixt and between, would 
be the most sensible and satisfactory course to pursue, 
having in view “the interests of the Higher Life of the 
Household.” 


“Wouldn't this be ‘a handy thing to have in the house,’” 
asks the eldest Miss of the Evening at Home circle: 

A sign in the window of a New York Fourth avenue store 
reads: “Suit Boxes.” A passer-by stopped and asked: 
“Please tell me what are suit boxes?” The storekeeper 
pointed to a score of big flat cardboard boxes and said: Boxes 
like those: boxes for ladies‘ gowns. As dresses are made now 
it is not right to hang them up. The hooks spoil the collars 
and the hanging strains the goods out of shape. The rule 
nowadays is to keep each new and best gown in a box by itself.” 

A decision was quickly reached, and a committee ap- 
pointed to look into the matter of suit boxes, find out 
where they could be had, and order some for home con- 
sumption, without unnecessary delay. A reporter of the 
New York Sum was the first public discoverer of this new 
world for household heroism to conquer. 


This is as “true as preaching,” exclaims one of the 
older “‘ young folks,” who reads, in her turn, from the 
Household Department of the New York Sunday Tribune: 


There is nothing in the whole range of the kitchen in which 
many otherwise sensible women show so much stupidity as in 
the management of a kitchen stove. They seem to think that 
making a fire isa game of chance. They seldom investigate 
dampers or look into the matter of drafts scientifically, else 
they might teach their servants to manage them, and thus save 
themselves an endless amount of petty worry. The writer 
knew a bright woman who once sold an expensive range at a 
Sacrifice, because ‘‘it smoked when the fire was kindled.” 
Trivial investigation of the stove showed that the principal 
damper was sealed up with soot and had evidently never been 
used in the three years during which the stove had been in use. 
If the first owner had inspected the stove, as the second did, 
when it began to smoke to see if the smoke had free escape to 
the smokepipe, she would have found this damper. The smoke 
came into the kitchen because there was no vent for its escape 
left open in the stove when the fire was kindled. 


*“ And all the people say ‘ Amen’” to the sentiment and 
lesson contained in the reading. 


“ Here,” pipes up Little Tommy, who has had trouble 
and sorrow in large quantities, while endeavoring to make 
things stick together occasionally, “ here is just the thing 
I want. Now, then, will some of you help me to make an 
Adhesive Paste, which Prof. Winchell says will stick all 
creation together solid : 

Take two ounces of clear gum arabic, one and one-half ounces 
of fine starch, and one-half ounce of white sugar. Dissolve 
the gum arabic in as much water as the laundress would use for 
the quantity of starch indicated. Mix the starch and sugar with 
the mucilage; then cook the mixture in a vessel suspended in 
boiling water until the starch becomes clear. The cement 
should be as thick as tar, and be kept so. It can be kept from 
spoiling by the addition of camphor or a little oil of cloves. 


As the hour for closing the reading and conversation 
exercises of the evening approaches, the head of the house 
asks the privilege of reading the beautiful tribute of 
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Themes De Quincey to the sacred ministrations of ‘Meee 
life in its best estate : 

The true paradise of a female life in all ranks not too ele- 
vated for constant intercourse with the children, is by no means 
the years of courtship, nor the earliest period of marriage, but 
that sequestered chamber of her experience in which a mother 
js left alone through the day, with servants, perhaps, in a dis- 
tant part of the house, and (God be thanked!) chiefly where 
there are no servants at all; in which she is attended by one 
sole companion, her little first-born angel, as yet clinging to her 
robe, imperfectly able to walk, still more imperfect in its prat- 
tling and innocent thoughts, clinging to her, haunting her where 
ever she goes as her shadow, catching from her eye the total 
inspiration of its little palpitating heart, and sending to hers a 
thrill of secret pleasure so often as its little fingers fasten on 
. her own. Left alone from morning to night with this one com- 
panion, or even with three, still wearing the graces of infancy— 
buds of various stages upon the self-same tree—a woman, if 
she has the great blessing of approaching such a luxury of 
paradise, is moving, too often not aware that she is moving, 
through the divinest section of her life. As evening sets in, 
the husband, through all walks of life, from the highest pro- 
fessional down to that of common labor, returns home to vary 
her modes of conversation by such thoughts and interests as 
are more consonant with his more extensive capacities of intel- 
lect. But by that time her child (or her children) will be re- 
posing on the little couch, and in the morning, duly as the sun 
ascends in power, she sees before her a long, long day of per- 
fect pleasure in this society which evening will bring to her, 
but which is interwoven with every fibre of her sensibilities. 
This condition of noiseless, quiet love is that, above all, which 
God blesses and smiles upon. 


SOME NEW REOIPES. 


According to the Chicago Bakers’ Helper, ten or twenty 
per cent. of bean or pea flour, mixed with ordinary wheat 
flour, will give to the whole mixture “the desired flavor,” 
and “the result will be a splendid eating loaf,” espe- 
cially gratifying ‘“‘where oats, pease, beans and barley 
grows.” 

“ The recipe editor ” of one of our unknown exchanges 
gathers into his portfolio the following for good Indiana 
doughnuts, which are made with two eggs, one cupful of 
sugar, one cupful of sweet milk, two teaspoonfuls of 
cream of tartar, one teaspoonful of soda, a little salt and 
nutmeg. 

So-called “ blood oranges” are sometimes simply ordi- 
nary oranges treated with aniline dye. The originator of 
this trick was an Italian, who, on being discovered, was 
prosecuted, and he served ten years in prison for his 
crime. Notwithstanding this salutary example, the one 
is still occasionally perpetrated. 


A Philadelphia editor has come tothe solemn conclu- 
sion that thin slices of bread, sirup and thick cream make 
an English combination called “thunder-and-lightning 
sandwiches.” 


An opportunity for a new lay on eggs, now seems to be 
open for the poet of the future. An Alabama.editor tells 
of ahen in Eufaula whose eggs are of common size and 
shape, the shells being pertectly white. The “white,” 
instead of being white, is jet black when boiled. There 
is no difference in the taste from the common hen’s eggs. 
The yolk is of ordinary color, and the deep black color of 
the whites only extends to the outside covering, as when 
cut open the egg appears to present the same appearance 
as any ordinary egg. 


THE FAMILY SORAP BASKET. 
ComMPILED Bits oF HousEHOLD Fact AND FANCY. 
The shop of an undertaker in Candelaria, Nev., bears 
he following sign; “You kick the bucket. We do the 
rest.” 


Don't use alcohol if you want to preserve your life. It 
doesn’t work so well on men as it does in glass jars 
on fishes. 


Corks may be made air and water tight by keeping them 
for five minutes under melted paraffine. They must be 
kept down with a wire screen. 

Whitewash made of good white lime and water only is 
the best known agency for keeping the air of the cellar 
sweet and wholesome. 


Chemists say that it takes more than twice as much 
sugar to sweeten preserves, sauce, etc., if put in when 
they begin to cook, as it does to sweeten after the fruit is 
cooked. 

A teaspoonful of ammonia mixed with a quart of water 
is a good preparation for cleaning hair brushes. Dry the 
brush in the air after applying the mixture, but never dry 
in the sun. 


Young housekeeper (to butcher)—You may send me 
up that bag of ham, and—er—how is your liver this morn- 
ing? Butcher—Fust rate,mum. I been takin’ Saratogy 
water for a 

Coffee pounded in a mortar and roasted on an iron plate, 
sugar burned on hot coals, and vinegar boiled with myrrh 
and sprinkled on the floor and furniture of a sick-room, 
are excellent deodorizers. 


Disagreeable moisture of the hands may be overcome 
by rubbing the hands several times a day with the follow- 
ing mixture: Tincture of belladonna, half an ounce; eau 
de cologne, four ounces. 

Charcoal is recommended as an absorber of gases in 
the milk-room where foul gases are present. It should, 
be freshly powdered and kept there continually, especially 
in hot weather, when unwholesome odors are most liable 
to infect the milk. 


A London medical man says: “ Be careful in your deal- 
ings with horse-radish. It irritates the stomach far more 
than spice, and an overdose will bring on an unpleasant 
sensation for days.” 


When molasses is used in cooking it is a great im- 
provement to boil and skim it before using. The raw 
rather unpleasant taste of the poor qualities of molasses 
is much improved by this process. 


If you will dip your broom in clean, hot suds once a 
week, then shake it until it is almost dry, then hang it up, 
or stand it with the handle down, it will last twice as long 
as it would without this operation. 


One newspaper paragrapher says if a lamp chimney 
is washed in coal oil and never even wiped with a damp 
cloth, it will be practically indestructible, and will smoke 
jet black before it will crack. And another one tells of a 
lady “down South” who is using a lamp chimney she has 
had and used daily for the last eight years, and she ex- 
pects to use it for many years yet. She says that she 
boiled it in salt water when it was bought, in 1882, and no 
matter how large a flame runs through it, it won’t break. 
Readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING may go and do either 
of these likewises, that may seem to them best for the 
preservation of lamp chimneys, and no questions asked, 
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Fugitive Verse. 


WHICH ROAD WOULD YOU TAKE? 
If you could go back to the forks of the road— 
Back the long miles you have carried the load; 
Back to the place where you had to decide, 
By this or that through your life to abide ; 
Back of the sorrow and back of the care; 
Back to the place where the future was fair— 
If you were there now, a decision to make, 
Oh, pilgrim of sorrow, which road would you take? 


Then, after you’d trodden the other long track, 

Suppose that again to the forks you went back, 

And you found that its promises fair 

Were but a delusion that led to a snare; 

That the road you first traveled with sighs and unrest, 

Though dreary and rough, was most graciously blest— 

With balm for each bruise and a charm for each ache— 

Oh, pilgrim of sorrow, which road would you take? 
—Chicago Herald. 


WHERE THE OLD FOLKS LIVED AND DIED. 
I never shall tell who the old folks were, 
*Tis a wasting of time and breath 
To give you the names of the humble pair 
Who have passed through the courts of death. 
But the cot on the lot on the top of the hill, 
Near the spot where I just have cried— 
’Tis the lot where the old folks toiled and lived, 
And the cot where the old folks died— 
’Tis dearer far to my weary heart 
Than the dearest spot on earth, 
For that was the cot on the lot on the hill 
Where the old folks gave me birth. 
There’s a slab near the cot on the lot on the hill 
That will tell to the traveler there, 
When the old folks passed thro’ the gates of death. 
And the names of the humble pair. 
When I tire of the toils and the cares of my life, 
Oh, then, at the spot where I cried, 
Near the cot let me sleep, on the top of the hill, 
Cuddled down by the old folks’ side. 
Barker. 
HELP ONE ANOTHER ALONG. 
Let you and me try, as we journey through life, 
Which e’en at its best, has its worry and strife, 
With more of the darkness than light, 
With far more of cloud than of sunshine bright, 
And far more of sadness than song, 
To bear well in mind, this advice so trite, 
Help one another along. 


The path may be rugged, and narrow and steep, 

While treacherous pitfalls lie hidden and deep, 

And thornbriars ’tangle our feet ; 

While highly above us the arched boughs meet, 

And the road seems dreary and long. 

Yet e’er may our ears these glad words greet, 
Help one another along. 


For a hand outstretched may help over a stile, 
A kind word whispered enkindle a smile; 
E’en a sigh may an echo wake— 
Of sympathy true for some dear one’s sake, 
Adrift in the worid’s busy throng. 
Then ever these words for your motto take, 

Help one another along. 

—Unidentiped. 


OLD SAWS IN RHY ME. 
Actions speak louder than words ever do; 
You can’t eat your cake, and hold on to it too. 
When the cat is away, then the little mice play ; 
W here there is a will there is always a way. 
One’s deep in the mud as the other in mire ; 
Don’t jump from the frying pan into the fire. 
There’s no use crying o’er milk that is spilt; 
No accuser is needed by conscience of guilt. 
There must be some fire wherever is smoke; 
The pitcher goes oft to the well till it’s broke. 


By rogues falling out honest men get their due; 
Whoever it fits, he must put on the shoe. 

All work and no play will make Jack a dull boy ; 
A thing of much beauty is ever a joy. 


A half-loat is better than no bread at all; 
And pride always goeth before a sad fall. 


Fast bind and fast find, have two strings to your bow; 
Contentment is better than riches, we know. 


The devil finds work for hands idle to do; 

A miss is as good as a mile is to you. 

You speak of the devil, he’s sure to appear ; 

You can’t make a silk purse from out of sow’s ear. 

A man by his company always is known ; 

Who lives in a glass house should not throw a stone, 
When the blind leads the blind both will fali in the ditch ; 
It’s better born lucky than being born rich. 


Little pitchers have big ears; burnt child dreads the fire; 
‘Though speaking the truth, no one credits a liar. 


Speech may be silver, but silence is gold ; 
There’s never a fool like the fool who is old. 
—H. C. Dodge, in Detroit Free Press. 


THE SONG MY MOTHER SANG. 


Through all my days of happy youth 
A song of blessed comfort rang, 

A little song of by-gone days, 
The song that oft my mother sang. 


And in the solemn evening hours, 
The girls and boys, a happy band, 

With this sweet seng she often sang 
To happy dreams in Slumberland. 


She sang it softly while at work; 

She sang it in the woods in May— 
The gentle strain has saved us oft 

From silly pranks in childhood’s days. 


It sheds a luster o’er our dreams; 
And when we left our happy home 
It went with us, our truest friend, 
Out in the great strange world to roam. 


And when to distan: home aud friends 

Our troubled minds would turn, at times, 
We eased our hearts by singing loud 

Our own dear mother’s soothing rhymes. 


Those treasur’d words we ne’er forgot; 
They brought us comfort, hope and rest— 
To mem’ry ever, ever dear, 
With wondrous charm the song was blest. 


That soft, melodious strain of old— 
It gives me many & yearning pang, 
For I shall never hear again 
The song that oft my mother sang. 
—From the German. 
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stream of sunlighl Through The door 

brightly on the sand-strewn floor, 
It almost reaches to the tect 
Of her who sik in dress so near, 
In little cap, and kerchief white, 
With happy face all rosy-bright- 

Of Priscilla spinning. 


With one small hand Fhe wheel is sped 

Ghe other holds the_growing fhread 

Nor yellow gold, nor precious gen, 

Can more of beauly give fo them 

She moving stream of pale sunlight 

Can rival nof these hands so white 
Of Priscilla Spinning. 


Within rhe glanLe of those blue, cyes 
She book whose antique heavy notes 
Call from the shapelicst of throats 
song fo God, of thanks and praise 
be happy heart is glad fo raise 
Of Priscilla spinning. 


Known oufside. she hears, 
is not The Captain whom she fears, 
ul one whose honest life ddus move 
Per heart fo give fo him ber love. 
Fie within— the dic is cash 
Why flies The wheel so very fast 
Of Priscilla spinning? 
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